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The greatest bank in St. Louis in Capital and 
Surplus, plus the greatest in Deposits, plus 


the greatest in Service and Patronage. 






Remember these basic 
facts when considering 
2 making a change in your 


bank connections. 
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BANKING a 


BOON TO AGRICULTURE AND 
INDUSTRY IN NORTHWEST 








The soundness and benefits of group 
banking are being demonstrated in the Middle 
Northwest by the Northwest Bancorporation. 


After eighteen months of operation, 122 
banking institutions, located in strategic 
points throughout the Middle Northwest, 
have become affiliated in this group. 


To prosper, agriculture and industry must 
have sound banking conditions with adequate 
credit resources for their legitimate require- 
ments. Group banking is playing an important 
part in the development of both agriculture 
and industry throughout this area. 


The growth and resources of this group 
make it one of the great financial institutions 
of the Middle Northwest and one of the 
important banking groups in America. 


| NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
COMBINED RESOURCES $483,000,000 
BancNorthwest Company — Investment Securities Division 
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Effort To Build Community 


SIDE from the safety angle, 
two things stand out in my 
mind as important selling talks which 
might be used for advertising a 
sizable bank in a sizable city. One 
of these is the diversity and character 
of the service which it renders. The 
other, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant, is to convince the public that 
the bank is making every effort to 
cooperate in the development of the 
ecmmunity which it serves—indus- 
trially, commercially, financially and 
in every other way. After all, the 
growth of a bank is largely depen- 
dent upon the good will of the public, 
and I know of no better way in which 
to build up good will than by doing 
constructive work for the community 
which it serves—W. E. Brockman, 
Director Public Relations & Adver- 
tising, Northwest Bancorporation, 
Minneapolis. 








Newest Feature of Service 


E BELIEVE the most impor- 

tant feature varies from time 
to time. For instance, when help in 
preparing income tax returns was 
first offered by banks, we advertised 
this special service. Now, since it is 
taken for granted, we no longer talk 
about it. 

When the idea of having tellers 
do double duty—receive and pay— 
first started, we made a point of 
advertising that feature. Just at 
this writing our Safe Deposit De- 
partment, Basement Floor, is cooled 
with refrigerated air—naturally we 
are stressing this feature in our ad- 
vertising. Next summer, when many 
of our competitors, in all probability, 
will have the same equipment, we 
shall say very little about our ‘‘cool- 
ness’’, 

We believe that the newest feature 
is the one to talk about. Use direct 
mail and newspaper advertising to 
tell your clients and prospects what 
you have to offer, but be sure to 
stress any new feature which is ex- 
clusively yours.—B. E. Kempf, 
Advertising Manager, Fidelity-Phila- 
delphia Trust Co., Philadelphia. 
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What Are The 


Most Important 

Characteristics 

For a Bank To 
Advertise ? 





Repetitive Emphasis of Service 


i OST large, reputable banks offer 

the same variety of financial 
services. Most banks, however, strive 
to achieve a personality based on the 
degree of successful service which 
they render and it is advertising’s 
job to impress the public with those 
intangible qualities which give it its 
reputation for alertness, progressive- 
ness and usefulness. 

The broadeasting of distinctive 
policies and an emphasis on the de- 
gree of service rendered consistently 
over a period of years, will certainly 
give a financial institution an aura of 
distinction; lift it above the ranks 
of its competition locally and add to 
its prestige nationally. 

Such preeminence can be obtained 
best by consistent advertising which 
is the greatest salesman of intan- 
gibles. But the promises made in 
those advertisements must be carried 
out in actual behavior and service 
of the institution.—IJ. 7. Sperling, 
Assistant Vice President, The Cleve- 
land Trust Co., Cleveland. 


———< 


Advertise Individuality Features 


UR belief is that the most im- 

portant characteristics for a 
bank to advertise are those features 
that give the institution individual- 
itv. With all banks operating under 
a virtually uniform code of ethics 
and regulated by practically a gen- 
eral set of legal restrictions, the 
advertising story appears to be 
limited to the bank’s personality. 
We have always believed in and 
practiced brevity in our news- 
paper and magazine announcements. 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


Round Table Of D 


iscussion 


Our feeling is that competition for 
the reader’s attention is so keen, 
that this phase is best met by concise, 
even telegraphic, messages. Further- 
more, the need for brevity in finan- 
cial advertising is greater than that 
in advertising a commodity... .the 
theory being that the audience to 
which a financial message is directed 
has less leisure for reading adver- 
tisements and the ability to more 
quickly grasp and assimilate their 
import.—Gilbert Yates, Assistant 
Vice President, The Chemical Bank 
& Trust Co., New York. 


Varies With Kind of Bank 


HE most important characteristic 

for a bank to advertise depends 
upon the kind of bank it is, and also 
on the people you’re talking to. It 
may be important to Sadie MeGurty 
that the bank is a safe place for 
savings and has a_ branch office 
located just round the corner. But 
it may be equally important to Mr. 
Jones, president of the Jones & 
Smith Co., that the bank is big 
enough to extend him a million-dol- 
lar line of credit and has stock trans- 
fer and corporate trust facilities.— 
Don Knowlton, Publicity Manager, 
The Union Trust Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





Prevention of Estate Shrinkage 


AKING the question of what is 

the most important characteris- 
tie for a bank to advertise from the 
trust angle, the Central Hanover has 
advertised ‘‘How to Save Money By 
Proper Planning.’’ The copy rests 
on two principles: A. Estates 
shrink. We proved that by analyz- 
ing over 33,000 government records 
and found that the average estate 
showed a shrinkage of more than 
18%. B. Central Hanover special- 
izes in reducing estate shrinkage. We 
proved that we can reduce shrinkage 
from 5% to 30% through what we 
eall a ‘‘Central Hanover Plan.’’— 
John Donovan, Advertising Man- 
ager, Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Co., New York City. 
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Strategic locations—directorates 
composed of leading manufacturers and fin- 
anciers—strong connections, all combine 
to keep the financial institutions in the 
Guardian Detroit Union Group in close 
contact with business and industry in 
Michigan’s great industrial area. In 
addition, they possess aggregate resources 
exceeding $500,000,000, and offer complete 
banking, trust and investment services. 
Correspondent banks, individuals and 
corporations are invited to take advantage 
of these facilities through any of 
these leading Michigan banks, trust 
companies and investment organizations. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
Battle Creek 


BANK OF COMMERCE 
Dearborn 
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UNION GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY 


Detroit 


UNION INDUSTRIAL BANK 


Flint 
BANK OF DEARBORN UNION INDUSTRIAL TRUST CO. 
Dearborn Flint 
UNION STATE BANK GRAND RAPIDS NATIONAL BANK 
Dearborn 


GUARDIAN DETROIT BANK 
Detroit 


GUARDIAN DETROIT COMPANY 
Detroit 


KEANE, HIGBIE & COMPANY 
Detroit 


MICHIGAN INDUSTRIAL BANK 
Detroit 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
Detroit 


BANK OF HAMTRAMCK 


Grand Rapids 


GRAND RAPIDS TRUST COMPANY 


Grand Rapids 


JEFFERSON SAVINGS BANK 
Grosse Pointe Park 


Hamtramck 


HIGHLAND PARK STATE BANK 
Highland Park 


HIGHLAND PARK TRUST COMPANY 
Highland Park 








THE NATIONAL BANK OF IONIA 
Tonia 


UNION & PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 
Jackson 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
Kalamazoo 


CAPITAL NATIONAL BANK 
Lansing 


CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 
. iles 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
Port Huron 


FEDERAL COMMERCIAL & SAVINGS BANK 
Port Huron 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
Saginaw 


TRENTON STATE BANK 
Trenton 
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By telephone or telegraph, by mail 

or personal call, correspondents 

have immediate contact with an | 
officer who is familiar with their 
particular requirements. 


This close relationship has been 
developed through our Divisional 
Organization, which has at its 
command complete facilities which 
have been developed since 1863. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Affiliated 
First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank 


FRANK O. WETMORE FREDERICK H. RAWSON HARRY A. WHEELER MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
CHAIRMAN CHAIRMAN VICE-CHAIRMAN PRESIDENT 


EDWARD E. BROWN JOHN P. OLESON CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD BENTLEY G. McCLOUD 
VICE-PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT 


Division F— Banks and Bankers 


JOHN F. HAGEY GEO. H. DUNSCOMB JOHN J. ANTON THOMAS J. NUGENT 
VICE-PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT ASST. VICE-PRESIDENT ASST. VICE-PRESIDENT 


RALPH G. HERSEY LELAND L. HOBBS EDWARD J. JENNETT MELVIN H. THIES 
ASSISTANT CASHIER ASSISTANT CASHIER ASSISTANT CASHIER ASSISTANT CASHIER 
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A banking unit is the place where sits a financially and 
33 mentally able banker with the right to say yes or no and 
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every community unit has a right to at least one of them 


Future Successful Banking 


ACompetition In Management 


“FFNHE next 10 years will witness a contest, 
not so much among forms of banking 
as between degrees of banking efficiency.” 


By PAUL L. HARDESTY 


Assistant Vice President, Chatham Phenix National Bank and Trust Co., New York 


NY bank which neglects the ap- 

plication of sound management 
principles will, in the next few years, 
be cut down by more efficient com- 
peting institutions. 

Any banker who grasps sound 
management principles and aggres- 
sively applies them, should still hold 
a place for his institution in the 
future of banking. 

The choice rests with the manage- 
ment of the institution itself. 

Bank management principles are 
nc longer a closed book. These prin- 
ciples have been developed and 
proved, particularly during the past 
two years. They are widely known 
and diseussed. If you are sufficiently 
concerned, you can get them and 
apply them personally in your insti- 
tution. They are easily within the 
comprehension of the average banker. 

Or, the bank may hire competent 
outside counsel to come in and set 
its house in order. 

One bank failure makes more noise 
than the continued operation of a 
hundred well-managed institutions. 
Bankers who disregard sound, safe, 
profitable and satisfactory operation 
are doing a fatal injustice not merely 
to themselves and to their stock- 
holders and customers, but to the 


entire profession of banking itself. 

Independent bankers who are 
showing this disregard for efficient 
operation are bringing down the 
wrath of the State House and the 
National Capital on themselves and 
are hastening the era of group and 
branch banking in their communi- 
ties. 

The next ten years will witness a 
contest, not so much among forms 
of banking as between degrees of ef- 
ficiency. 


Management Principles 


What are the management prin- 
ciples upon which successful bank- 
ing can and should continue? These 
are easily available in published 
forms. But I may touch upon what 
seem to me the significant high spots 
of good banking. 

They are, after all, the same prin- 
ciples as good management applied 
in any business. They can almost be 
summed up in a half dozen phrases. 

You must make sure of your mar- 
keting opportunity, as to both size 
and character. 

You must render a service as good 
or better than your competition. 

You must operate at reasonable 
cost and know what your costs are. 
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You must observe the principle of 
liquidity and avoid the pitfalls of 
bad credit. 

You must be paid adequately for 
all services given and must maintain 
financial growth as well as pay: divi- 
dends. 

These are merely the things you 
tell every commercial customer who 
comes to you for advice. Why have 
we bankers found it so difficult to 
make application of these principles 
in our own business and to get a 
proper outside viewpoint and per- 
spective upon our own managment 
problems ? 


Your Bank’s Market 


Are you sure that there is an ade- 
quate marketing opportunity for 
your bank? That, to my mind, is the 
basie question every banker should 
ask himself, because, if there is no 
adequate market, the bank will soon 
liquidate or consolidate. 

A large proportion of the banks 
that have failed in recent years have 
been serving a population of ten or 
twelve or fifteen hundred people, 
who, moreover, were below the av- 
erage in wealth. That was not an 
adequate market, and so the banks 
liquidated. 












The important point is that you 
make sure of the banking opportu- 
nity for your own institution. It is a 
matter of both people and wealth. 
Especially before taking out a char- 
ter for a new bank, make sure that 
the market warrants such action. 

Closely akin to size of market is 
character of market. 

Many banks have failed because 
their risk was not adequately diver- 
sified. They were in localities where 
one industry, perhaps highly sea- 
sonal, dominated. When this industry 
suffered the kind of deflation that 
we have learned to know in this past 
decade, all the eggs crashed because 
they were all in the one basket. 


Check Your Bank’s Service 


The second principle is to render 
a service as efficient as or more effi- 
cient than competition. This, of 
course, is a rough and ready stand- 
ard—a mere rule of thumb. What 

you should have in mind is render- 
’ ing a service which wins and holds 
the loyalty of your trade, so that 
your customers bring in other cus- 
tomers and actually build business 
for you. 


Control Your Bank’s Costs 


Cost control is the third principle. 
Banks are so accustomed to operat- 
ing luxuriously that costs have gone 
up several times faster than deposits, 
with the result that the average trend 
of profits in banking has taken a nose 


dive. Handling deposits, counting 
pennies, collecting items, keeping 


books, talking to friendly depositors 
—all these things cost money. 

How much do they cost in your 
bank? You ought to know. 

There are definite standards and 
averages by which you should be 
guided if you expect to make money 
in your bank. These figures are 
available and you cannot afford to 
be without them. 


Employ Funds Profitably 


What to do with your capital and 
loanable funds brings up the next 
important principle of bank man- 
agement. First of all, they must be 
liquid—safety demands that. But 
only second in importance is the re- 
quirement that they must be profit- 
ably employed. 

You must weigh interest rates 
against eredit risks and keep on the 
safe side. The more you study the 
situation, the more inclined you will 
be to play safe. It costs more to try 
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Six Essential 
Bank Management 
Principles 


1. Your bank must have 
an adequate market for its 
services. 


2. Your service must be 
as good or better than that 
of your competitors. 


3. You must know that 
your costs are reasonable. 


4. Credits must be given 
unremitting attention to in- 
sure liquidity. 

5. Services must be sold 
and not given away. 


6. Growth must be assured 
by an increasing surplus and 
an active and enthusiastic 
interest on the part of stock- 
holders. 


v v 


to get high returns than the differ- 
ence between speculative and safe 
returns. 

Notwithstanding the emphasis that 
has been placed on the proper main- 
tenance of adequate secondary re- 
serves and the well-known rules for 
granting credit, thousands of banks 
still lack sound investment policies 
and loaning standards. Such banks 
overlook a basie principle and invite 
radical changes in our banking sys- 
tem. ‘ 


Charge For All Services 


The fifth principle I might state is 
in the old-fashioned phrase, that the 
banker is worthy of his hire. That 
may seem too obvious for words. But 
bankers are giving away services 
every year that cost them millions of 
dollars. 

Since profits are on a marginal 
basis in so many banks, it can no 
longer be assumed that it all averages 
up. Every account, or at least every 
eustomer should stand on his own 
feet. This means float and service 
charges. Many banks have been re- 
turned to the profit column by this 
modern device of service charges. 

There are no genuine objections of 
importance against the _ service 








charge. Properly handled, it does 
not eause friction or loss of business, 
Customers have usually been found 
ready to pay for service rendered, if 
the matter is put to them in the right 
light. The occasional account that is 
unwilling to pay or that is intrinsi- 
cally lacking in the element of profit 
should be left to the institution that 
is too short-sighted to establish qual- 
ity standards in its business. 

It seems superfluous to mention 
the matter of interest on deposits, 
but there are still bankers who ap- 
parently believe they are building 
and holding profitable business by 
paying excessive interest on deposits. 


Surplus Must Grow 


Embracing all these points is the 
principle that a business must go 
back or go forward. It cannot stand 
still. A bank should be like a tree— 
steadily growing, full of strength 
and vitality to withstand the storms 
it will inevitably encounter. This 
means not only that it must be put 
upon a profitable basis, but that it 
has a right to expect adequate re- 
turn for its services. It also means a 
proper dividend policy. 

Stockholders should be kept satis- 
fied. They should be enthusiastic and 
active in building up the business. 
But first of all, the surplus should be 
built up and the capital increased 
until there is never any question of 
the proportion of capital to business 
transacted. 

Perhaps the best service you can 
perform for your bank is to keep six 
words fresh in the minds of its of- 
ficers—an adequate Market for your 
bank, a Service that holds your clien- 
tele in the face of competition, a 
close control of Costs, sound policies 
that make for Liquidity as regards 
credits and investments, a proper 
Profit on any and all business you 
transact, an adequate provision out 
of this profit for vigorous Growth. 

I am convinced that in the next 
10 years there will be much give and 
take between the independent banker 
and the super-organization. The in- 
dependent has its obvious weaknesses 
upon which the group and chain have 
seized in offering competition. 

The independent has made the mis- 
take of being too much upon the bat- 
tle to his competitor. He must im- 
prove upon his natural advantages, 
remedy the obvious and glaring de- 
fects for which mismanagement 

(Continued on page 51) 
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The tired and troubled expressions on the faces of the directors showed the examiner that a crisis 
had been reached. The directors thought their case hopeless. 


Cooperation Saves Good 


Will 


For Four Solvent Banks 


HE author illustrates in this story a method that 
might be followed in towns where the failure of one 
bank would project several other closures. No town can 
afford having its residents lose faith in banks entirely. 


A’ 3:30 A. M. 23 men were as- 

sembled in groups of four and 
five in a large room in the Beech 
Hotel. To anyone entering that 
room it would have been apparent, 
regardless of the hour, that some- 
thing of momentous importance was 
holding them there. 

To anyone knowing the citizens of 
Beech, it would have been just as 
apparent that whatever was keeping 
them it must affect the banking situa- 
tion of Beech for, with the exception 
of one, all were officers and directors 
of the five banks of Beech. But it 
must be admitted that was an un- 
usual hour for bankers to be in con- 
ference. 

For some time the Citizens Bank 
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By F. LEE MAJOR 


Vice President, The Boatmen’s National Bank, St. Louis 


had been in trouble and its officers 
had made numerous trips to the bank 
examiner’s office. But on this ocea- 
sion the examiner had been ‘‘in- 
vited’’ to Beech. 

When Examiner Mays arrived he 
was met at the station by Assistant 
Cashier Mounds and quickly taken 
to the Citizens Bank. Mounds un- 
locked the side door and immediately 
took Mays to the president’s office. 
There were President Jones, Cashier 
Mason and five other Citizens Bank 
directors, awaiting the arrival of the 
examiner. 

To Mays it was apparent that at 
least some of these men had been 
there for hours before his arrival. 
Their tired and troubled expressions 


told him what they had been facing. 

After the usual formalities, Mays 
wasted no time in acquainting him- 
self with the situation which clearly 
showed that something must be done 
immediately, if disaster was to be 
avoided. 


Give The Other Banks A 
Chance To Help 


After considerable discussion, 
Mays asked, ‘‘Have you discussed 
your condition with the other bank- 
ers of Beech?’’ 

‘“No,’’ replied Cashier Mason, 
‘‘beeause we didn’t believe they 
would help us.’’ 

‘‘But this is so serious and your 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Institutional Advertising 


NSTITUTIONAL advertising 
steps boldly into the field of 
psychology. It is dealing with mental 
responses and mental attitudes. 
Properly done, it not only ‘‘sells’’ 
people, but it keeps them ‘‘sold.”’ 

It attempts to create a favorable 
attitude in the buyer’s, or client’s, 
mind. We often hear of ‘‘sales re- 
sistance.’’ Institutional advertising 
aims to remove this impediment and, 
from that point on, the personal rep- 
resentative of the firm is able to 
operate in a favorable instead of an 
unfavorable field. 

Public acceptance is vital to a 
bank’s success. Probably in no other 
business is reputation more valuable. 
Reputation is simply what people 
think of you. Your actions go a long 
way to determine this, but at the 
same time, if you are a banker, you 
can convey a good idea of your stan- 
dards, your resources and your serv- 
ices through the printed word. This 
is institutional advertising, pure and 
simple, and_ it helps to build the 
banker’s greatest asset—reputation. 

Now, advertising that starts out to 
say in a dignified way that a certain 
bank has been in business 75 years 
without a loss to a customer should 
not wind up by offering a two-bit 
calendar for new savings accounts 
Such an anti-climax would destroy 
the advertisement’s main objective. 

Institutional advertising should 
not be called upon to make direct 
sales. 

Institutional advertising lends it- 
self splendidly to human interest ap- 
proaches. Several large banks have 
effectively told of their long years of 
dependability through telling the 
story of their city’s growth over that 
period. Others have demonstrated 
their services by telling of individual 
instances. Such approaches not only 
gain the attention and interest of 
the public mind, but also lead the 
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What It Will Do 
How To Judge It 


By R. G. FIELDS 


Advertising Manager, Caldwell & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


What Successful 
Institutional 
Advertising 

Accomplishes 


1. It creates a favorable 
attitude in the prospect’s 
mind. 


2. It removes ‘‘sales re- 
sistance.” 


3. It helps to build up a 
good reputation for the bank. 


4. It adds to the dignity 
and conservatism of an insti- 
tution. 


5. It builds a business in 
an intangible way rather 
than by tangible returns. 


Vv v 


reader adroitly into the story which 
the bank tells about itself. 


How To Evaluate Institutional 
Copy 


But when the banker does this 
kind of advertising, he must not try 
to sit down with a pencil and draw 
up a profit and loss statement on this 
advertising. It can’t be done. For 
the advertising was not done to make 
direct sales, and any direct sales that 
may have come will have been simply 
by-produets. 

This does not mean, however, that 
the value of institutional advertising 
in specific instances must be taken on 
faith. While it cannot be checked 
upon as to sales, it can be weighed as 
to psychological results. Better still, 
this evaluation can be made before 
the advertising is published, which 


is not possible in direct sales adver- 
tising. 

How ean this be done? By realiz- 
ing, first, that psychology is essen- 
tially common sense, and that a 
planned advertising campaign sub- 
jected to the acid test of common 
sense can give a ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ an- 
swer before the advertising is ever 
done. 

If the banker or the board of diree- 
tors believes that a series of institu- 
tional advertisements as laid out will 
create in the public mind the opinion 
which that bank wants created, then 
on the strength of this conviction, 
the bank is warranted in spending 
its money for this advertising. On 
the other hand, if there exists a 
serious doubt as to the advertising 
being able to accomplish the desired 
result, it would be taking a reckless 
chance to spend hard cash on such a 
venture. 

If you do have faith in your ad- 
vertising plans before you start, have 
faith to the end. Don’t begin to 
vacillate when the campaign is one 
third over because results have not 
been immediate, or have not meas- 
ured up to the maximum possibilities 
hoped for in the preliminary discus- 
sions. Institutional advertising sel- 
dom works that way. Mental impres- 
sions do not register loudly so that 
all may hear and know how far those 
impressions have gone. A successful 
piece of institutional ‘‘selling’’ does 
not immediately ring the bell like 
the test-of-strength maul at the 
county fair. 

One final word. Advertising is a 
technical job. A good teller or a good 
cashier is not necessarily a good ad- 
vertising manager. If your bank is 
not large enough to employ an adver- 
tising specialist as a part of its organ- 
ization to handle its advertising, 
there are advertising agencies or 
companies which will do this for you. 
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The most attractive and most costly of the bank’s equipment ought to show 
a profit. This beautiful vault entrance was designed by Tilghman Moyer 
Co. for the First National Bank and Trust Co., Hamburg, Pa. 


Make Sate Deposit Vaults Pa 


By FREDERICK W. NOURSE 


Secretary and Manager, Continental Illinois Safe Deposit Co., Chicago 


RE safe deposit vaults of value 

to banks, regardless of the cash 
return these vaults pay on the in- 
vestment? This question apparently 
ean be answered in the affirmative by 
returns to a questionnaire from 697 
safe deposit vaults, representing up- 
wards of 50% of the vault capacity 
of the country. 

Some 1,204,000 safe deposit boxes 
are covered by 648 returns and three- 
fourths of the boxes are rented. But 
approximately two-thirds of these 
vaults do not even attempt to keep 
books or show costs separate from the 
banks of which the vaults are de- 
partments. 

If safe deposit vaults have no 
value over and above the monetary 
returns from their operation, the con- 
clusion is unavoidable that a great 
many bankers are poorer business 
men than is ordinarily assumed. 

It may seem a startling statement 
that most vault managers do not 
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know whether they are making 
money. But the fact is plain in the 
questionnaire previously mentioned 
that some 72% of the reporting vaults 
do not keep books or maintain sepa- 
rate cost records. Three per cent of 
the remainder cover only part of 
their operating costs. The other 25% 
pay all operating costs out of gross 
receipts, but few show earnings ap- 
plicable to depreciation or dividends. 


Why Vaults Are Operated 
Without Profit 


Most vault managers who know 
their costs also know that they are 
not making a reasonable return on 
the investment. But these vault man- 
agers, like the directing heads of the 
banks with which they are associated, 
assume that the vaults have a value 
to the parent institutions that can- 
not be measured by a monetary yard- 
stick applied to the vaults alone. 

Most vaults, then, are operated by 


banks regardless of cost or profit. 
Why? 

One clue to the problem is found 
in the nature of the things deposited 
in safe deposit vaults: Savings bank 
books, insurance policies, deeds to 
property, stock certificates, bonds, 
jewelry, family heirlooms, wills and 
trust agreements, secret formulas 
and patents, birth and marriage cer- 
tificeates. Many of these things are 
of such character that bank cus- 
tomers often want them convenient 
whenever they have occasion to go 
to the bank. 

People are now in the habit of ex- 
pecting a complete financial service 
from banks and the provision of 
proper safe deposit facilities is one 
of the services required of a ‘‘finan- 
cial department store’’. Banks have 
to provide vaults to satisfy customer 
demand, and the competition be- 
tween banks in the matter of service 
facilities is very keen. (See next page) 
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And just any kind of vault will 
not do. Banks have educated their 
customers to expect modern vault 
equipment, up-to-date protective 
and alarm systems, accessibility, con- 
venient arrangement, courtesy and 
speed of service, private rooms, even 
rest room facilities. It reflects on a 
bank, if its vault is not up to the 
standards of the vaults of competing 
banks. 

From the customer’s point of view, 
security, privacy and service are 
essential. And from the bank’s point 
of view, a vault is a necessary serv- 
ice department. But it is more. The 
vault attendant has the opportunity 
to develop new business for the bank 
and help to retain business already 
enjoyed by other departments, 

This business extension work can- 
not be given a cash value, of course, 
but bankers know that a value exists. 
Principals come in person to vaults. 
Employees have direct contact with 
box renters and, learning of the 
needs of these customers, are able to 
suggest various facilities of the 
parent bank. Examples could be 
given in great number. Cases could 
be mentioned in which the vault paid 
a return that could not show on its 
own books. But these are intangible 
benefits and have to be taken on 
faith, after experience. 

So vaults are service departments 
of banks and may easily be made 
business extension departments as 
well. Vaults will continue to be 
operated for these reasons. And com- 
petition between banks may lead to 
ever larger expenditures for vaults. 
But sooner or later the question will 
have to be faced, why shouldn’t safe 
deposit vaults pay their own way ? 


How To Make Vaults Pay 


If vaults are to be put on a pay- 
ing basis, several steps are imme- 
diately suggested. First, an adequate 
cost system must be installed for the 
vault as a separate operating unit. 
The vault’s books ordinarily should 
show at least such items as the fol- 
lowing: 

Operating Income 

Rentals 

Renewals 

Storage 

Miscellaneous income 

Operating Expenses 

Rent 

Salaries 

Light, heat and telephone 

Safe and lock repairs 

Janitor service 
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Customers expect modern vault equipment, 
up-to-date protective and alarm systems, 
courtesy and speedy service. 


v v 


How To Make Vaults 
Pay a Profit 


1. Keep separate records 
of income and expense con- 
nected with the vault. 


2. Adjust rental charges 
sufficiently and rent enough 
boxes to show profits from 
the vault itself. 


3. Take advantage of the 
opportunity to sell other 
bank services to vault cus- 
tomers when they are using 
the vault. 


Vv A 


Stationery, supplies and postage 
Watch and alarm service 
Reserve for taxes 

Reserve for depreciation : 
Interest on investment 


A second step in making vaults 
pay is that of reducing costs, wher- 
ever possible, without detracting 
from the quality of the protection 
or service afforded. Serutiny of the 
cost record will suggest where proper 
economies ean be effected. 

Finally, the question of rentals 
will come up for consideration. This 
is inevitable, but is no easy problem 
and calls for cooperation between the 
banks of a community that are oper- 
ating vaults. In the larger cities it 
may also call for the cooperation of 
managers of vaults that are 
nected with office buildings. 


con- 


Competition in the construction of 
new vaults, and the desire to have 
boxes rented regardless of rentals 


charged, will never permit the vaults 
of a community to pay a reasonable 
return on the investment. 


Provide Boxes For Small 
Investor Also 

In setting a schedule of vault rent- 
als, due regard must, of course, be 
had for minimum charges. Small 
boxes at low rentals must be provided 
for savings customers of banks, small 
investors, and others who should not 
be deprived of vault facilities by 
rentals that seem to them unreason- 
ably high. 

Cooperation is necessary in deter- 
mining rentals, but to charge all the 
traffic will bear is a doctrine that 
must be interpreted in the light of 
intelligent self-interest. Such self- 
interest will not drive away the small 
box holder, who deserves service 
from the bank and may grow to be a 
more profitable bank and vault cus- 
tomer. 

No complete answer to the ques- 
tion of rentals is attempted here and 
none could be given. That problem 
will have to be considered and re- 
considered as conditions change in a 
community. 

But it is a problem that bears ex- 
amination now. When so large a per- 
centage of banks do not know 
whether they are making money on 
vaults and when so few vaults are 
paying a reasonable return, it seems 
proper at least to raise the question: 
‘‘Why should not vaults pay their 
own way ?”’ 

Service 
Yes. 

New business departments? Yes. 
But bank customers are reasonable 
men and women. They want to pay 
reasonable returns for the services 
banks provide—vault service in- 
cluded. 


departments of banks? 


Merchandising Principles 
Applied to Trust Sale 


By W. J. Kommers 


President, The Old National Bank & 
Union Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 


Vice 


It is interesting to note the ad- 
vance made, especially in trust copy. 
It has been my observation that 
where the advertising man of a trust 
company is not too severely handi- 
capped by the legally minded trust 
officer, he is going right along in 
adopting present-day merchandising 
principles and is getting results from 
his sales efforts far beyond those of 
former years. This new trend is worth 
watching for further developments. 
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“Financial advertising copy must have a ‘wallop,’—be easily read and easily 
understood. If the banks are going to ‘cash in’ on their advertising, they will 
have to give the 20th Century American something new and different in 
financial Advertising copy.” 


Brevity, Originality, Constructiveness 


Make Financial Copy Effective 


INANCIAL advertising copy 

should be designed, first, to at- 
tract attention; second, to create in- 
terest; third, to get action. The ele- 
ments that secure attention in ad- 
vertisements are usually the head- 
line and illustration. If these two 
elements are well conceived, the 
reader will be led on to find what 
the advertisement is all about. Head- 
lines, are usually short, containing 
four or five words, in bold display. 
Illustrations are frequently referred 
to as the ‘‘show window’’ of the ad- 
vertisement. Most people see a pic- 
ture before they see a word, and the 
picture language is universally under- 
stood and grasped more readily than 
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By FRANK FUCHS 


Advertising Manager, First National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 


How To Make 
Financial Copy 
Produce 


1. Cut down the length 
of the copy more than half. 

2. Increase white space. 

3. Set the advertisement 
up in a way it cannot be 
missed. 

4. In writing the copy, be 
brief, be original, be con- 
structive. 


the printed word is comprehended. 

After getting the advertisement 
seen, the next thing is to get the ad- 
vertisement read. This depends 
greatly upon the kind of copy used, 
and how it is written. A great deal 
of advertising matter fails to get 
attention because the type is difficult 
to read. Type must be decidedly 
legible. Size and style should empha- 
size the important matter and sub- 
ordinate the less important. Type 
which emphasizes too many things is 
not easily read and understood be- 
cause the eye and mind are confused. 
When selecting type do not violate 
any laws of good taste. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Advertise Your Credit Work 


F COPY WRITERS would study bank credit depart- 
ments, they would find a wealth of material rival- 
ling trust department stories in variety and interest. 


OME business men came into a 

bank with all their hopes gone, 
ready to admit failure and to take 
the bitter dose of bankruptcy pro- 
cedure, for they felt that with what 
their statement revealed they could 
not expect a bank to lend them more 
money. 

The men and their troubles were 
turned over to the Credit Manager 
who went over the situation, then 
spent a day in their offices. He was 
able to figure out a solution to their 
problems because of his 
experience in analyzing 
other businesses in the 
same line and in the end 
they received a_ loan 
which helped them over- 
come their difficulties. 
All this was accom- 
plished by a_ newly 
organized department 
they hardly knew 
existed. 

This incident formed 
the basis of the first ad- 
vertisement- of an inter- 
mittent campaign for 
advertising that bank’s 
Credit Department. The 
first advertisement closed 
with the announcement 
that the bank offered a 
complete Credit Depart- 
ment service, told of the 
unusually thorough 
training of their Credit 
Manager, of his recently 
completed two-year 
study of local business 
conditions; and ended 
with: ‘‘You profit not 
only by his training 
but by his experience in 
analyzing other  busi- 
nesses just like yours.’’ 

Another  advertise- 
ment featured a conver- 
sation between two men, 
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By JUNE CONNOR 


Of the Exchange National Bank, Tampa, Fla. 


headed ** Do you know the man with 
whom you propose dealing ?’’ One of 
the men was explaining his reason 
for not taking in a new partner by 
saying, ‘‘...but the Exchange Na- 
tional got his story from confidential 
sources. I consider it saved my 
capital and perhaps the future 
good name of the business.’* This 
advertisement concluded with ‘‘ This 
important division of service is free 
to all Exchange National depositors. 
It goes a long way toward eliminat- 


Eagle Eyes In Business 


— we 


If you could always see ahead, 
anticipate trade trends, know the 
new markets and methods, your ' 
business success would be assured. 


Through this bank, if you are a 
depositor, you can benefit by the 
vision of a group whose board and 
valued depositors represent a wide 
diversity of business, professional 
and industrial life. 


Our Credit Department is thor- 
— organized for your benefit, 
and our key banking connections in 
the State, the Nation and the World, 


are at your service. 





The credit man has a specialized knowledge which can be of invalu- 
able service to customers. Advertisements inviting them to make use 
of this service should produce considerable business and good will for 


your bank. 


ing doubtful assets and the necessity 
of ‘dealing in the dark’.”’ 

A third advertisement had a 
noticeable diagonal line through the 
layout and was headed ‘‘ A new slant 
on this banking business.’” It feat- 
ured still another conversation be- 
tween two business men about check- 
ing an old customer. ‘‘Why do you 
want the bank to check this com- 
pany? Haven’t we known them 25 
years......?’’—and_ the 
‘““But this transaction 
enough to ruin us, if 
anything wrong. 
It’s the only way to be 
sure. Banks can procure 


answer: 
involves 


goes 


information not avail- 
able to us, and the com- 
pany need not know 
that we are investigat- 
ing.”’ 

Another interesting 


example of Credit De- 
partment advertising 
was done some months 
ago by a New York bank. 
It advertised that it had 
onee ‘‘ checked the bride- 
groom’’ on short notice, 
through distant connec- 
tions, so that the mar- 
riage could take place 
with the assurance that 
the daughter of a valued 
customer was not link- 
ing her life to the wrong 
kind of a man. 

Other banks have had 
the same experience: 
checking young men 
who come awooing the 
daughters of valued 
without the 
young men ever know- 
ing it. 

Banks should tell 
some of these dramatic 
stories in their advertis- 


customers, 


(Continued on page 26) 
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“He’s telling the treasurer to move the account.” 


A Plan To Get Directors’ Aid 


HE very reasons which make a 

man desirable as a bank director 
also tend to detract from the amount 
of effort he ean put forth in the in- 
terest of the bank. The most suitable 
directors are those who are actively 
and successfully directing the affairs 
of business organizations in the dis- 
trict in which the bank is located. 

Through their activities in their 
own business they are prevented 
from giving continuous attention to 
advancing the interests of the bank 
and ean only utilize for the bank’s 
benefit those periods not demanded 
by their own business. 

To utilize to the utmost the aid 
which the directors of the M & T 
Trust Company ean give the bank in 
obtaining new business we have ar- 
ranged a cooperative working plan 
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By JOHN N. GARVER, Jr. 


Manager, Business Extension, M & T Trust Co., Buffalo 


How The Plan 
Operates 


1. Each director has an 
officer assigned to him as a 
contact man. 

2. These two have a con- 
ference at least once a 
month. 

3. The officer makes the 
contact calls on prospects. 

4. The director lends his 
influence by speaking a good 
word for the bank at the 
opportune time. 


between the officers of the bank and 
the members of the board. By this 
plan, the influence of the director is 
exerted along constructive channels, 
usually with the officer acting as con- 
tact man for the new accounts sought. 


Each Director Is In Charge 
Of An Officer 


Each director of the bank has an 
officer assigned to him as a contact 
man. This officer arranges to have 
conferences at least once a month 
with the director at which time 
means of obtaining new business for 
the bank are discussed and plans for 
obtaining specific pieces of business 
are worked out. 

The officers take care of whatever 
calls it is necessary to make on the 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Signals In Handwriting 


That Indicate Extravagance, Evasion and Vanity 


— ERS are of course interested 
in the habits of their employees 
in-so-far as they affect their work 
during office hours. Signals may be 
found in handwriting to warn an 
employer that a worker is hitting the 
high spots, enjoying the 


bright lights, betting 
on the races, or other- 


wise following extrava- 
gant tendencies. While 
it may seem unfair for 
the employer to be in- 
terested in the pleas- 
ures of his subordin- 
ates, yet when those 
pleasures affect ability 
or efficiency, that em- 
ployer is within his 
rights in learning what 
sort of entertainment 
and diversions are most 
enjoyed and _partici- 
pated in by those work- 
ing for him. And it is 
very true that pleas- 
ures after working 
hours do affect the in- 
dividual. Habits and 
tendencies are either 
fortunate or unfortun- 
ate. Habits make char- 
acter. 

There is one charac- 
teristic or tendency 
that can make even an 
honest man dishonest 
and that is extrava- 
gance. People who are 
naturally extravagant 
often commit errors 
that are abhorrent to 
them just because in 
their makeup there is a 
longing to do things in 
a grand and glorious 
way. 

Extravagant people 
think, act, and speak in 
superlatives. They love 
to put on a big 
‘*front.’’ They usually 
live beyond their in- 
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By BERTHA W. HALL 


Graphologist, Chicago 


come, occupying the best houses and 
driving the most expensive ears, 
whether they ean afford it or not. 
If the extravagant person does not 
earn a large salary, then the tendency 
to do things which are wrong is even 





No. 1 indicates the extravagant liver and free spender. No. 2 indicates extravagance 
and evasion. No. 3 indicates extravagance and vanity. 


ereater, for to meet his desires he 
will steal money. Not because he is a 
born thief, not because he is a crim- 
inal, but because he spends too much, 
because his nature is extravagant. 
Therefore, it is indeed unwise for 
the extravagant person 
to hold an important 
position in a bank. He 
should never be a teller 
or have the handling of 
money. 


Signals of 
Extravagance 


A large signature 
is often a signal to the 
banker that the writer 
will fail to meet his ob- 
ligations, because he is 
spending his money 
and often borrows for 
things extravagant and 
superficial. Should the 
writer of large script 
occupy an important 
position in a bank, he 
should be watched, for 
his fingers will itch for 
the money that passes 
through them and in 
an unguarded moment 
he will be tempted and, 
perhaps, fall. 

The extravagant per- 
son always - employs 
large script. That is, 
he may use one line for 
three words and write 
only six lines to a page. 
It is a very easy matter 
to detect extravagance 
not only because he 
writes large, but also 
because the spacing is 
wider than normal, and 
plenty of ink is em- 
ployed as well. 

The thick, large, 
black and wide speci- 
men (No. 1) well spread 
over the page, shows 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Small banks are promised the opportunity of benefiting from the financing of the country’s larg- 
est industries through participation in underwritings as a part of a banking group. 


Group Investments and Trusts 


HAT group management aims to develop as an im- 
provement over present methods of reserve investment. 


By HENRY D. THRALL 


President, Banc Northwest Company, Vice President, The Minnesota 


ROUP banking has been much 

discussed relative to its general 
stabilizing effect upon the country’s 
banking structure, its ability to of- 
fer more efficient service, its advan- 
tages to member banks, the stock- 
holder, the depositor, the borrower, 
and the community where the mem- 
ber bank is located. 

Not so much has been heard of the 
actual effect of the new operating 
policies that are being inaugurated. 
What will be the effect, for example, 
of the formation of securities selling 
companies such as recently were 
created by several of the larger group 
banking organizations ? 

Let us consider first the advantages 
to the banks that are in any of the 
large groups. Their bond buying 
contacts over a period of years have 
perhaps been considered satisfae- 
tory. Doubtless, they have made 
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Loan and Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Six Facilities 
To Be Offered Local 
Group Banks 


1. Experience and judg- 
ment of expert security men. 


2. Statistical and analyti- 
cal organizations. 


3. Private wire service. 


4. Metropolitan buying 
and selling organization. 


5. Underwriting facilities 
and benefits. 


6. Trust company func- 
tions of all kinds. 


some unwise purchases at times. On 
the whole they have felt content. But 
in the main they have been buyers 
on the outer rim of the retail end of 
the business. 


Better Investment 
Facilities 


Now they find a change by which 
they are able to take advantage of 
the experience and judgment offered 
through the medium of investment 
companies that are their own affil- 
iates. Before the banking groups 
were organized, the small banks were 
without such a medium. 

In the mass of expository matter 
that has been printed about the strue- 
tural form of the group banking or- 
ganizations, emphasis has been put 
upon the fact that the banks in a 
group retain their individuality and 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Strong Financial Advertisements 


Strength Exemplified 


HEN you realize that the 

outstanding principle for 
successful bank advertising of 
the First National Bank of 
Chicago has been “continu- 
ity,” you will realize that it 
was somewhat difficult for Guy 
Cooke, the advertising mana- 
ger, to select one piece of copy 
that he could designate the 
most effective of the year. 


The copy reproduced here 
was used in May, 1929, and at 
the end of that year it stood 
out in Mr. Cooke’s mind as 
the best copy among a variety 
of dignified institutional pres- 
entations. 


His explanation of the rea- 
sons for selecting this copy is 
as follows: 


“Tt is dominant in size. 
The advertisement itself car- 
ried the thought of a major 
institution. 

“Tt was timely. It was pub- 
lished at the time when its con- 
tents was important news. The 
merger of the two institutions 
that had become so prominent 
in Chicago’s financial life was 
important to every reader of 
Chicago’s daily papers. 

“The heading is unusual— 
unusual because it could be 
published only on this very 
special occasion. 

“A combination of the two 
emblems and the use of the 
word ‘United’ led directly into 
the copy and provided a most 
interesting touch to the com- 
plete layout. 


“The copy itself was both 
18 
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The completion of the merger of the 
Union Trust Company, the Fint National 
Bank of Chicago, and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank, today brings these 
institutions together in the First National 
Bank Building. 


The larger organization unites in the 
Board of Directors men whose activities 
touch every phase of the nation’s eco- 
nomic and industrial life; men whose 
leadership in business and finance has 
won wide recognition. 


This mobilization of experience and 
specialized ability, focused on the com- 
plex problems of present-day business, 
cannot fail to be of advantage to cus- 
tomers; an advantage emphasized by 
the continuance of contacts. 


To customers of many years, to newer 
customers, and to the public generally, 
we extend an invitation to call and talk 
with our officers regarding the advan- 
tageous use of our enlarged facilities 
and resources. 

















consolidation and institutional. 
Without being unduly empha- 
sized, the names of the mem- 
bers of the board of directors 
make an outstanding feature. 
The members have activities 
that touch every phase of the 
nation’s economic and indus- 
trial life. They are men whose 
leadership in business and fi- 
nance have won wide recog- 
nition.” 

The layout is especially at- 


First Trust and Savings Bank 


First National Bank of Chicago | 


Union Trust Company | 





tractive, white space being used 
freely and art work being care- 
fully executed. 


Results are not directly 
traceable to a single piece of 
copy of this type. But such 
advertising does lend prestige 
to the bank, and with an or- 
ganization that can and does 
render a comprehensive serv- 
ice, produces results, which 
though not tangible, are none 
the less definite. 
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Credit Factors Balance 
By This Simple Routine ; 


By H. N. STRONCK and J. EIGELBERNER 


HEN the proper investigation 

has been made as covered in the 
preceding articles, the banker is in 
possession of definite, verified infor- 
mation pertaining to all phases of the 
eredit risk. 

With respect to the business risk, 
he has financial statements showing 
the assets and liabilities and profit or 
loss statements for several years past. 
The essential accuracy of these has 
been verified and the data regrouped, 
if necessary, and posted on a state- 
ment comparison form. 

He has memoranda covering 
essential facts as to the nature of the 
business, its organization, officers, 
and so on, gathered through personal 
interviews and a visit to the 
rower’s place of business. 

To verify his personal observations 
and information, he has reports from 
reliable sources of credit information 
regarding the borrower such as trade 
ereditors, banks, and credit agencies. 

In accumulating the foregoing 
data, which largely concerns itself 
with the past history of the business, 
he has gathered much information 
and opinion bearing on the capacity 
of the management and its reputa- 
tion for integrity and ethical busi- 
ness practices. 

This specially gathered informa- 
tion he can then contrast and com- 
pare with the arguments advanced 
for the extension of accommodations 
and he is in a position to decide one 
way or the other and base his deci- 
sion on substantial grounds. 

In making this comparison, he will 
find it essential to examine the facts 


bor- 


and opinions from the following 
standpoints : 

1. Prejudice 

9 


2. Aceuracy 
3. Pertineney 
4. Comprehensiveness 


Prejudice Difficult To Eliminate 


Prejudice is the most difficult fae- 
tor with which the banker must deal 
in making any decision. Despite his 
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Consultants to Banks and Bankers 


Questions To 
Ask About Each 
_ Credit Risk 


1. Does the study of the 
past earning record show the 
business to be progressing or 
retrogressing? 

2. Is the present financial 
position sufficiently stable to 
warrant granting the exten- 
sion? 

3. Do future prospects ap- 
pear favorable, discounting 
undue optimism? 

4. Do the facts and opin- 
ions indicate that the man- 
aging head has the capacity 
to effectively carry through 
the proposed plan to a suc- 
cessful conclusion? 


5. Is his character and 
reputation such as make him 
a good risk? 

6. What influence, outside 
of the business itself, affects 
the management’s judgment 
on any particular line? 


v v 


most eareful efforts, his prior rela- 
tions with the borrower cause him to 
be biased either in his favor or dis- 
favor. Then too, the picture the bor- 
rower paints of his business condi- 
tions is undoubtedly tinged with an 
optimistic bias, but how mueh? And 
the opinion of his associates is like- 
wise colored by their own personal 
prejudice. 

This factor assumes its greatest 
significance on renewals or extensions 


of loans to customers who have been 
ou: the books for years. In most eases, 
the original application of a bor- 
rower receives very careful consider- 
ation and prejudice plays a relative- 
ly unimportant role. The main 
trouble comes in the old lines and 
the proposition is purely psycholog- 
ical, 

Briefly it is this—when the banker 
grants a line to a borrower, he puts 
his judgment on record. He is sold 
on the borrower and to reverse him- 
self later means that he admits hav- 
ing exercised poor judgment. The 
natural result is that unconsciously 
he looks for factors that justify his 
belief in the ability of the borrower 
to pull through and his tendeney is 
to stall along until he is literally 
foreed to take some action. 

The charge-offs of a bank are rare- 
lv new lines. They are usually lines 
of long standing. In most eases, sub- 
sequent analysis shows that these 
lines had been sliding off for years 
and that ordinary analysis should 
have disclosed the weakening condi- 
tion. The failure to see the retrogres- 
sion was due either to incompetence 
on the part of the banker, or to in- 
fluence of prejudice. 

The fact that a borrower has sue- 
cessfully worked out of one bad 
financial position is no sign that he 
will do so again, especially when 
economic conditions are different and 
he is a much older man. Yet this 
argument was used by an old loan- 
ing officer to justify his continuance 
of a line in the face of serious de- 
cline in earnings and an unsatisfac- 
tory economie condition in the trade. 

In another instance, a line of 
$100,000 had not turned for five 
years, during four years of which 
time the business had operated at a 
loss. Brilliant future prospects had 
been the lure set up each year and 
this, in conjunction with the fact 
that the company had been customers 
for nearly 40 years, led the banker 
to ride along. 
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The element of prejudice is most 
likely to be operative in the small 
country bank, due to the more per- 
sonal character of the contacts be- 
tween banker and customer, and the 
fact that accurate financial and op- 
erative statements are not available 
on many types of loans. Yet the 
metropolitan banker is equally sus- 
ceptible, as is evidenced by the fore- 
going example, and when he does get 
caught, it is usually for a 
amount. 


large 


Your Knowledge Should Go 
Beyond The Statement 


No total is any more accurate than 
any of its component elements. We 
favor the use of ratios to bring out 
the essential relationship between 
operating results, capital and vol- 
ume. But, unless the figures are 
accurate upon which this ratio is 
based, the entire value of the com- 
parison is lost. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly 
that the banker must satisfy himself 
that the merchant or manufacturer 
actually has physical possession of 
the items included in his inventory 
figures and that these are valued 
soundly. 

He must assure himself that re- 
ceivables do not contain bad or 
doubtful accounts or amounts due 
from present or past employees, of- 
ficers, and so on. The analysis in a 
previous article will point out most 
of the phases where inaccuracy may 
exist and this analysis should be ap- 
plied far enough to convinee the 
banker that the figures submitted 
are substantially true. 


Astonishing Inventory Items 


For example, in an instance of 
liquidation of a line it was found 
that $84,000 of salesmen’s overdrafts 
were included in receivables. Some 
of these overdrafts dated back ten 
years! None of them were collect- 
able. 

In another instance, $8,000 of a 
store-keepers $35,000 stock was 
found to be five years old and prac- 
tically valueless for resale. 

In another case a survey disclosed 
that goods were in stock made up, 
the material for which had never 
been entered as a payable. 

In another case an inventory in- 
cluded consignment goods of a style 
that had been out over two years but 
not depreciated. 

No ratio can catch these inaec- 
curacies and yet they are the points 
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of danger. While the banker must 


‘often base his judgment on admit- 


ted estimates as to resources, yet 
there is no excuse for his adopting 
the same casual survey to detailed 
figures when they are submitted to 
him. 
Pertinency Necessary To 
Accuracy 

Are the faets and opinions truly 
representative? Do they cover all 
phases of the situation? Are they 
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Four Warnings 


For Loan Officers 


1. Charge-offs are rarely 
in new lines. They are usu- 
ally in lines of long standing. 


2. Prejudice in favor of a 
borrower often prevents a 
loan officer from using his 
best judgment on a loan. 


3. A physical check on 
inventory is often essential. 


4. An examination of the 
datings of receivables some- 
times reveals astonishing 
ideas of what “current as- 
sets”’ can include. 


v v 


sufficiently broad in scope and char- 
acter to give the banker a true pic- 
ture of the risk in all its aspects? 

In comparing the ratios of two 
concerns in the same line of business 
it is essential to consider if the con- 
cerns in question are truly compara- 
ble. This affects primarily the bal- 
ance sheet items. They must in both 
cases reflect the same consideration 
as to accuracy or otherwise they are 
not comparable. Also, due allowance 
must be made for differences in eapi- 
tal structure and ownership, inclu- 
sion of intangible or extraneous 
items, and so on. 


Information Must Be 
Comprehensive 
The information supporting any 
loan application (regardless of 
amount) should be sufficient to make 
possible intelligent consideration and 
decision. On a small line, the main 


points only in the analysis will 
suffice. On larger lines a comprehen- 
sive analysis will call for detailed in- 
formation on many points until a 
complete picture is presented show- 
ing the possibilities for profitable 
future operations and how it will be 
accomplished. 

In practical use certain standards 
are desirable. One prominent loan 
officer set up the following stand- 
ards for retail stores, 

1. Earning power 
3314% on capital. 

2. Turnover of inventory should 
be at least five times. 

3. Accounts receivable should not 
exceed 10% of sales. 

4. Net profit should be 5% on 
net sales. 

5. Mark-up should be 37%. 

6. Expense should not exceed 


25%. 


should be 


We do not present this as a stand- 
ard to fit all eases but only as an 
example of one that has been used. 
Any competent loan officer can set 
up similar standards applying to 
concerns in his locality in which the 
local economic factors have 
given proper consideration. 


been 


Ten Loan Officer Don’ts 
By OSCAR NELSON 

Auditor of Public Accounts, State of Illinois 

1. Don’t make loans on inflated 
security. 

2. Don’t add interest to unpaid 
loans. 

3. Don’t make demand loans un- 
less they are collectible upon demand 
and don’t let the notes run for too 
long a period. 

4. Don’t pay dividends on earned 
interest, most of which has not been 
collected. 

5. Don’t carry losses in the as- 
sets when they have been fully de- 
termined as such. 

6. Don’t depend entirely upon 
your cash reserve but carry a second- 
ary reserve of readily marketable in- 
vestments. 

7. Don’t attempt to make loans 
without sufficient credit information. 

8. Don’t make collateral loans 
without the use of collateral form 
notes. 

9. Don’t earry your furniture 
and fixtures at more than a liquida- 
tion figure. 

10. Don’t conduct your bank on a 
policy of optimistic management 
which includes all the ills enumerated 
above. 
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This chart shows the trend of farm land values based upon 80 years of history with bars showing actual values to date. 
According to the theory on which the dotted line is based, values are likely to increase in the future. The article shows 
how to increase values on individual farms almost immediately. 


Farms Can Be Made To Pay Out 


HIS is the wrong time to sell foreclosed farms. 
If they are improved and properly managed, they 
can be made to pay out without loss to the bank. 


HIS is the time to buy land—not 

sell, that is, assuming history can 
be expected to repeat itself. Of 
course, such a statement is contrary 
to general opinion at the present 
time. 

It is as difficult for us to believe 
that when anything is unusually 
high it will eventually come down, 
as it is to believe that when anything 
is very low it will eventually go 
higher. 

Most of us have long ago laid 
aside the 1921 United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Year Book. On 
page 4 of that book is a most interest- 
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By J. M. DOWELL 


Farm Manager, Champaign, Ill. 


ing chart entitled, ‘‘ Values of Farm 
Land Per Acre, 1850 to 1920.’’ In 
part, the explanation which follows 
the chart says: 

‘‘The average value of farm land 
(ineluding buildings) in the United 
States increased between 1850 and 
1920 at a rate equivalent to com- 
pound interest of 2.65% on the 1850 
valuation. For Iowa, the annual in- 
crease over that 70-year period was 
5.31%.”’ 

At the high point in 1920, the 
average value of Iowa land was $225 
per acre. No one knows what the 
present average value of land may 


be in lowa or any place else. Most 
of the sales reported to be at good 
figures are not sales at all, but merely 
the clearing up of a situation where 
ereditors take the land at high 
figures and in return cancel notes 
of questionable value. Real sales are 
mostly on a ridiculously low basis. 


How To Estimate Future 
Values 


If we study the land value chart 
shown here we find that the average 
price of Iowa land from 1900 to 1910 
was in the neighborhood of $68 per 
acre. Assuming that the 1930 cash 
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price or value of land in Iowa is 
110% of that figure, and this is 
probably as accurate an estimate as 
is available at the present time, we 
arrive at a value of approximately 
$75. 

Of there are choice dis- 
tricts in Iowa as the writer well 
knows, having lived there for years 
and having traveled extensively in 
every part of the state, where farms 
at this time can be sold for well over 
$100 per acre, or even above $150. 
But there are also whole districts in 
Iowa where farms may be purchased 
for much less than $75 per acre. The 
same situation obtains in Lllinois, 
and in other states. Plenty of land 
may be had around $50 per acre or 
less, which is perhaps around 25% 
of the 1920 value. 

If we continue a dotted line pro- 
jected from the 1850 value of Iowa 
land on through the 1860 and the 
1870 and finally the 1900 value, but 
omitting the abnormally high 1910 
and 1920 price figures, we arrive for 
1930 at an average valuation of 
around $75 per acre. That is the 
exact figure derived from assuming 
that the present land values in Iowa 
are 110% of the 1900 to 1910 price. 

In other words, is it not logical to 
believe that land values, on cash or 
foreed sales, have reached bottom ? 


What Should A Bank Do With 


Foreclosed Farms? 


course, 


Now we begin to arrive at the 
point in question. Should a banker 
who is an unwilling land owner cash 
out at a loss, realizing and admitting 
that foreclosed farms in their condi- 
tion as received are not proving a 
paying proposition ? 

In the October 19, 1929 number of 
the National Underwriter, C. G. 
Worsham discusses the land problem 
of the Connecticut General Life, for 
which company he supervises the 
farm loans. Among other things Mr. 
Worsham says that their farm real 
estate (foreclosed farms) represents 
but 2% of their investments of 
around 106 million dollars, and that 
their foreclosures of real estate in 
1928 consisted of 190 farms in 11 
states representing an investment of 


$1,039,665. This would indicate an 
average investment per farm of 


$6,000. If the farms averaged 150 
acres each (estimate) the investment 
per acre would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $40. 

The article states that net income 
after taxes, insurance, supervision 
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and miscellaneous was 1.1%, which 
on a $40 investment would amount 
to 44 cents per acre. The title of the 
article referred to is: ‘*‘Companies 
Can Make Profit on Foreclosures.’’ 

The experience of this company 
shows that the land does not pay 
in the condition it was received from 
foreclosure. 

It would seem to indicate that dis- 
tressed land might as well be cashed 
out rather than held in its present 
condition. But the condition of the 
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What To Do 
With Foreclosed 


Farms 


1. Sell only if the sale will 
pay out the bank in full. 


2. Put the soil into condi- 
tion to produce more. 


3. Make improvements in 
fences and buildings that are 
necessary to attract the best 
tenants. 


4. Secure tenants who 
have a record of making 
money on good farms. 


5. Carefully supervise the 
tenant to make sure that the 
most successful farm operat- 
ing methods are used. 


6. Continue to operate the 
farm until the bank can pay, 
out in full by selling. 


v Vv 


land ean be changed and profits will 
result. 

Mr. Worsham goes on to say that 
securing a good tenant is perhaps 
90% of the success in managing 
farms. He also says that oftentimes 
it is necessary to begin with a third- 
class tenant, even on a good farm 


which is in poor condition, and 
change tenants for a _ period of 
several years, securing a_ higher 


grade tenant on each turnover. 

In the best parts of the corn belt 
income, even from foreclosed farms, 
is often much greater than just in- 
dicated. One of the shabbiest and 
most abused farms I know of, after 


being continually neglected by the 
owner before he finally lost it, paid 
during 1929 a net of $1.58 per aere 
above taxes, insurance, supervision, 
seed and all miscellaneous expenses 
ineluding a reserve fund of $1.50 
per acre for the maintenance of 
buildings, fences and soil fertility 
(limestone, ete.). The value of the 
farm is not known, although the 
mortgage was $100 per acre. Better 
land in the same vicinity, better 
located at least, has recently sold 
for $58 per acre. Another similar 
tract was bid in at $76 an acre, the 
highest actual bid being far below. 


What To Do First With 


Foreclosed Farms 


The point is this: The first year 
after foreclosure, a farm is ordin- 
arily in such condition that it is 
necessary to put up with a third- 
class tenant and difficult to obtain 
satisfactory income. —~— 

While Mr. Worsham says 90% of 
success in the management of farms 
is in obtaining good tenants, I would 
say that it is not possible to get a 
good tenant to go on a run-down, 
foreclosed farm. 

Rather should it be said that 90% 
of the suecess in handling such 
properties is in training and guid- 
ing the operations of such tenants 
as are available. 

Edueation of the tenant farmer 
is of prime importance; it is a never- 
ending process, a continual problem 
requiring constant attention. It is 
not possible to go out and get good 
tenants for bad farms. They do not 
have to take that kind. They are 
wanted on and attracted to the 
better farms of the locality. That 
is where they always go. 

Patience and persistence will win 
out. An increase in investment up 
to 50% of the original cost can often 
be made in such a manner that the 
money will bring in around 12% 
interest annually. 

At least 75% of the suecess in the 
handling of land lies in the control. 
Proper guidance and constant diree- 
tion of tenants, combined with 
modern methods of soil building are 
the keys to the entire situation. 
There is no reason why farm land 
should not pay, and when given 
proper consideration, it will pay. 
Old methods of farming can never 
accomplish satisfactory. results. We 
are living in a new age in which the 
new conditions must be met with 
modern methods. 
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How To Advance As A Banker 


6. Personal Habits 


HIS is the last of six articles by this author. The suggestions 
made here are seldom discussed, but should be. This frank pres- 
entation should be helpful in improving the personnel of any bank. 


HERE are a number of 

personal things that no 
one cares to talk about, yet 
they may be the very reason 
for success or failure. Prob- 
ably the one most offensive 
and the one least discussed 
is halitosis (bad breath). As 
a rule, the offender does not 
know when this condition 
exists, but this does not les- 
sen the offense. 

This condition is generally 
caused by some deep-seated 
organi¢ trouble, and to elim- 
inate this ailment a physi- 
cian should be consulted. 
Sometimes it is just a foul 
breath caused by heavy 
smoking or something that 
you have eaten, as onions or 
sardines. If this be the cause, 
it ean easily be corrected by 
eating some highly-flavored 
mints or using breath per- 
fume. 

The teller should take par- 
ticular care of his finger- 
nails, as they are always in 
view of the customer he is 
waiting on, and always subject to the 
harsh-criticisms of the discriminat- 
ing publie. 





Everything that is offensive and 
irritating to a refined person such as 
picking your nose with your fingers. 
trying to remove particles of food 
from between your teeth, yawning, 
sneezing or coughing without mak- 
ing an attempt to use your handker- 
chief or without excusing yourself, 
butting in on a conversation, unless 
you beg pardon for the interruption, 
smoking in the presence of a lady 
without asking her permission, using 
rough or profane language in the 
presence of ladies or gentlemen—all 
these are to be avoided. 

Failing to observe the common 
rules of etiquette is the quickest way 
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By L. P. SWOVERLAND, JR. 


Cashier, Peoples State Bank, Gary, Ind. 





Personal habits outside the bank are sure to reflect upon 
your institution. If you make a good impression, it is of 
value to your bank. 


to show that you are ill-bred. Fol- 
lowing are some of the rules that are 
frequently broken: 

You should always introduce a 
man to a lady; a younger person to 
an elder. You should stand when an 
introduction is given, except when 
the person is a man and younger or 
less prominent than yourself. You 
should remove your hat when ad- 
dressing or passing the time of day 
with a lady, clergyman, or a man of 
importanee. You should rise or tip 
your hat when a lady leaves your 
presence. You should excuse your- 
self, if called to the telephone before 
finishing your transaction with a cus- 
tomer. 

The manners you use will either 
elevate you in your observer’s eye or 


they will lower his opinion 
of you. Blunders are made, 
not because people do not 
eare about being criticised, 
but beeause they are igno- 
rant of the right thing to 
say or the proper thing to 
do. You will probably be 
surprised, if you check up on 
some of the people you know, 
to see how many of the errors 
called to your attention here 
are being repeatedly made. 

If the president invited 
you to take luncheon with 
him or invited you to a 


formal dinner where you 
would meet distinguished 


people, would you feel com- 
pletely at ease? Or would 
you feel at a loss to know the 
correct thing to do? If you 
would like to be absolutely 
sure that everything you do 
is entirely correct, it would 
be advisable for you to get a 
volume on etiquette and 
thoroughly master it. 

For those who may never 
do this, I shall mention a few 
of the mistakes often made. After 
being seated, unfold your napkin 
onee and lay it aeross your knees 
(don’t tuck it in your vest as though 
you were going to butcher a ealf). 

In using your spoon, it is consid- 
ered better form to dip away rather 
than towards you; also, to eat from 
the side and not from the point of 
the spoon. 


Don’t make the mistake of filling 
your mouth too full, for this is vulgar 
in the extreme. If someone asked 
you a question while your mouth 
was full, you would have to take 
‘‘time out’’ before being able to 
answer. Conversation and slow eat- 
ing are big aids to proper digestion. 

When your hands are not in use, 


(Continued on page 36) 
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| ad THE past, the advertising of 
banks, investment houses, and 
other financial institutions seemed 
to lag, in the matter of typographic 
fitness, rather far behind the pro- 
egress of advertising in other fields. 
Quite recently, however, a tendency 
toward a marked improvement in 
this respect has been noticed in some 
of the better newspapers. So this 
seems the time to offer some con- 
structive suggestions. 

The first of these suggestions is 
that the aim be legibility first, last, 
and all the time. Printed matter that 
is not easily read is a waste of time 
and money. 

Legibility in typography is a 
product of several factors. These 
are: the face, the size, the length of 
line, and the space between lines. 

The texture and color of the paper 
and the quality and color of the ink 
are also factors affecting legibility, 
but these are usually beyond the 
control of the advertiser. The other 
factors mentioned, however, are 
within the advertiser’s control, and 
deserve his careful attention, if he 
wishes his advertising to be success- 


ful. 
W hat Type Face To Use 


Among the factors of legibility, 
the choice of a suitable type face is 
paramount. For the banking and 
investment field, the requirements 
of dignity, simplicity, conservatism, 
and attractiveness all point inevit- 
ably to the face known as ‘‘Caslon.’’ 
Caslon is representative of conserva- 
tive English type tradition, yet is 
of great beauty and expressiveness. 

It is necesary to give warning, 
however, that not all that is called 
Caslon is true to the tradition of 
that type. The advertiser who de- 
cides upon the use of this face should 
specify either ‘‘foundry type No. 
471,’’ ‘‘Monotype No. 337,’’ ‘‘ Lino- 
type Caslon Old Face,’’ or ‘‘ Ludlow 
True-cut Caslon.’’ 

Other type faces suitable for the 
financial field are the Garamond 
family of types (Garamond and 
Garamond Bold); Goudy Old Style 
and Goudy Bold; the Cloister family 
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By DOUGLAS C. McMURTRIE 


Director of Typography, Ludlow Typograph Co. 


To Make 


Advertisements 


Kasy to Read 


1. Use the most legible type 
faces. 


2. Use a size of type that 
will be easier to read than 
other matter on the same page. 


3. Avoid a line that is longer 
than one and a half times the 
length of the alphabet set in 
the same type. 


4. Use more space between 
lines than is provided by the 
type. Or, in printer’s lan- 
guage, “‘Put leads between the 
lines.”’ 


5. Avoid extreme and 
freakish types. 


6. The type should express 
dignity, simplicity, and con- 
servatism. 

7. Desirable type faces are: 
“foundry Caslon No. 471”; 
“Monotype No. 337”; ‘“Lino- 
type Caslon Old Face”’; “‘Lud- 
low True-cut Caslon”’; ‘‘Gara- : 
mond”; “Goudy Old Style’; 
“Goudy Bold’; ‘Cloister”’; 
“Cloister Light Face’; ‘“‘Clois- 
ter Bold’; “Nicolas Jenson”’; 
“Nicolas Jenson Bold’’; “‘Nic- 
olas Jenson Open”’; ‘‘Bodoni’”’, 
and “Kennerley’’. 
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(Cloister, Cloister Light Face, and 
Cloister Bold); the Ludlow Jenson 
family (Nicolas Jenson, Nicolas 
Jenson Bold, and Nicolas Jenson 
Open) ; the Bodonis; and the Ken- 
nerley series. In all cases, the corre- 
sponding italic is included, of course, 
for use where appropriate. 

As any process of selection is a 


matter of exclusion as well as of in- 
clusion, it is in order to point out 
that all outmoded type faces, such 
as Cheltenham in all its great var- 
iety, De Vinne, Powell, and the like, 
are to be definitely avoided. Like- 
wise some of the highly modern 
faces, such as the so-called ‘‘sans- 
serifs,’’ or letters of austerely simple 
outline, should be used only with 
extreme caution. The use of weird, 
freak types is out of the question. 


How To Determine The 
Length of Line 


After the type face has _ been 
chosen, the size of the type, the 
length of the line, and the space be- 
tween the lines are elements that 
remain to be considered. These three 
are interdependent factors in legi- 
bility, not one of which can be modi- 
fied without affecting the other two. 

Generally speaking, financial ad- 
vertising has used too small a type 
size in too long a line, and with in- 
sufficient space between the lines. 
Improvement will generally result 
from the use of a larger type size. 

In most cases it will pay to cut 
down the amount of copy, if neces- 
sary, to make the larger type fit in 
a given space. Reference to the 
specimen lines shown herewith will 
make it plain that it is better to use 
10 point or 12 point than 8 point, 
and that 6 point should never be 
used for any matter of importance 
which a prospect is expected to read. 

Matter set in two columns of what 
printers call 15 pieas (2% inches) 
in width, is much easier to read than 
the same matter set in lines of 36 
picas (6 inches). 

The length of the line that best 
serves legibility is dependent, of 
course, on the type size. And some 
type faces are much more legible 
than others of the same size. 

It is impossible to set up any hard 
and fast rule as the best line length 
to be used for a given type size. A 
rule followed by many printers is 
that the line should not exceed one 
and one-half times the length of 
the alphabet set in small letters of 
(Continued on page 26) 
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the required type size. 

Too much otherwise satisfactory 
composition legibility by 
being set ‘‘solid’’—that is, without 
space between the type lines. The 
improvement resulting from drop- 
ping 2-point leads (thin strips of 
metal about 1/36-inch thick) 
tween the lines is sometimes start- 
ling. The opposite fault—that of 
spacing the lines too widely apart— 
is hardly likely to occur in the kind 
of advertising under discussion. 


loses in 


be- 


Avoid Extremes of Modernism 


In layout or design, the extremely 
modern manner is not to be recom- 
mended for financial advertising at 
the present time. In following the 
modern mode, it is quite easy to over- 
step the bounds of conservatism and 
real dignity. 

Such ventures into the experi- 
mental and untried are quite in order 
in some fields of advertising, but are 
not recommended for financial in- 
stitutions of standing. On the other 
hand, banks and investment houses, 
no matter how conservative, if they 
wish to make their advertising effec- 
tive, may learn much from the vigor 
and power of sound typographic 
modernism, particularly in such de- 
vices as the purposeful use of rules 
and the arrangement of the elements 
of the advertisement about a vertical 
axis that is ‘‘off center.”’ 

Many an institution has inherited 
from a proudly cherished past a 
signet or device of some kind, a 
signature, or it may be the name of 
the institution in hand-drawn letter- 
ing. Such a house crest or mark, 
having many years behind it of 
association with a financial institu- 
tion of integrity, is of inestimable 
value and very properly forms a 
part of all advertising and publicity. 
But—the cut used today in some 
cases seems to have been made in 
the 1870’s, or else the style of the 
drawing or execution is as out of 
date as our great-grandmother’s 
bonnet. These antiques, interesting 
as they may be historically, are 
glaringly out of place in printed 
matter of up-to-date typographical 
dress. In such cases there is no al- 
ternative but to modify the house 
mark or signet—and the sooner the 
better. 

Great care must be taken in mak- 
ing the change and expert advice 
should be sought in this connection. 
The new design should preserve all 
that is retainable of the spirit and 
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associations of the old. It should also 
be able to stand the test of time and 
grow old gracefully. The design that 
stands for an old established house 
cannot be subjected to change every 
few years. 

The typographic style of a finan- 
cial house, once adopted, should be 
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Samples of Type Sizes 
Showing The Effect 
of Leading 


Neither the Company nor any of its subsidiaries will 
create any mortgage upon or pledge any of its assets 
while any notes of this issue are outstanding, except- 
ing purchase money mortgages not in excess of 60 


6-point type set *‘solid”’ 


Neither the Company nor any of its subsidiaries will 
create any mortgage upon or pledge any of its assets 
while any notes of this issue are outstanding, except- 
ing purchase money mortgages not in excess of 60 


6-point type with 2-point leads 


Neither the Company nor any of its sub- 
sidiaries will create any mortgage upon or 
pledge any of its assets while any notes of 
this issue are outstanding, excepting pur- 


8-point type set ‘‘solid™ 


Neither the Company nor any of its sub- 
sidiaries will create any mortgage upon or 
pledge any of its assets while any notes of 
this issue are outstanding, excepting pur- 


8-point type with 2-point leads 


Neither the Company nor any of 
its subsidiaries will create any 
mortgage upon or pledge any of its 
assets while any notes of this issue 
10-point type with 2-point leads 


Neither the Company nor any 
of its subsidiaries will create 
any mortgage upon or pledge 
any of its assets while any 


12-point type with 2-point leads 
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adhered to over considerable periods 
of time and changed only gradually 
as the prevailing typographie modes 
show marked tendencies in new 
directions. The reason for this, of 
course, is the fact that a great deal 
of the value of institutional adver- 
tising lies in its steady continuity. 
The institution and the style of its 
printed publicity become identified 
one with the other. 

Finally, whoever directs the pub- 
licity of a financial institution should 
constantly bear in mind the one un- 





alterable law of typography: Print 
ing of any kind, to be useful, must 
be readable. If this law is unswery. 
ingly obeyed, the other rules for good 
typography are easily observed. 


Advertise Your Credit Work 


(Continued from page 14) 
ing-stories which are so vitally im- 
portant to the people concerned, and 
which are always held strictly econ- 
fidential. It is usually best not to 
make a straight campaign of such 
material, but merely to stress the 
bank’s having a thoroughly modern 
and fully equipped Credit Depart- 
ment from time to time. 

Business peoples’ appreciation of 
the value of their bank will grow as 
they learn more about ratios, higher 
accountancy and credit analysis 
through the bank’s Credit Depart- 
ment. As they listen to adverse, 
albeit constructive and helpful criti. 
cism, their respect will grow. 

The Credit Department can save a 
widow’s whole capital by checking 
the investment offered her. It can 
show a man how to check business 
leaks. It can advise against expand- 
ing at the wrong time. It can find 
out all about the man a customer 
wants to deal with and save big mis- 
takes. It can give a stranger a clean 
bill of health, if he proves worthy of 
confidence. And it can check ecus- 
tomers’ paper offered to its large 
commercial accounts, thus helping 
them keep their own losses from 
slow and doubtful receivables at a 
minimum, 

The Credit Department is some- 
times like a skilled surgeon cutting 
out bad places, often appearing to 
be pretty hard, but kind after all. 
For it is true kindness to tell a man 
when he is headed for disaster, show- 
ing him how to eut down his over- 
head, reduce top-heavy inventory 
and other things necessary to his 
business salvation. 

Thus the Credit Department rem- 
edies the ills of business. 

People should know more about 
bank Credit Departments, particu- 
larly in communities where such de- 
partments are comparatively new. If 
copy writers would study bank Credit 
Departments they would find a wealth 
of material rivalling Trust Depart- 
ment stories in variety and interest. 
They would find drama, comedy, 
tragedy—an abundance of human 
interest in the Credit Department’s 
relations with its customers. 
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CHECK - 


CUT 


ENDORSING 


THE OLD WAY 





A Separate Operation for 
LISTING 
Each check necessarily 
turned completely over, 
the operator stopping 


every few minutes to 
arrange pile. 


A Separate Operation for 
ENDORSING 


Noisy, smeary, hand- 
stamping. A time- 
waster, occasionally re- 
sulting in checks being 
““skipped.”’ 


THE NEW WAY 









Both Operations 
in One = 


When check is listed, oper- 
ator simply turns it half- 
way over—and drops it into 
the machine. The check 
Strips a latch which causes 
a metal die to print a legi- 
ble endorsement. No check 
ean be “skipped’’—checks 
are automatically stacked 
in order of listing — and 
you can work right up to 
the last minute for clear- 
ings and transit. 


& 


Yours Free < 


For complete details on how bank adding ma- 
chine operators are now doing two jobs (listing 
and endorsing) more quickly than they for- 
merly could do one, send for our new free 
booklet, ““How Banks Large and Small Are Sav- 
ing Money on Check Endorsing.” No obligation. 
Also ask for information about the new Ameri- 
ean Check-Signing Machine. Use coupon below. 


HANDLING 


¢ 


OSTS 


CANCELLING 





ie and clips concealed in checks too often 
dull, bend or break perforator needles. And 
how annoying it is to have to be without the 
machine while it is in the factory for repairs! 


American die plates are double-thick, and 
American needles are 55% stronger than ordi- 
nary perforating machine needles, and besides 
this extra strength, any clerk can easily and 
quickly install new American needles in the 
American No. 22 or larger models. American 
machines are “self-repairing.” 


Don’t be handicapped by having to revert to 
old-fashioned methods of hand-cancellation 
every so often while your perforating machine 
is at the factory for repairs. 


If your machine is 
punching illegible 
cancellations—wast- 
ing the time of your 
operator and every- 
one all down the 
line—replace it with 
a machine where 
your clerk can re- 
place the needles. 


Just send us a sample of the perforation it 
makes—that’s all we need. We'll quote you a 
liberal trade-in offer that will put an end to 
your perforator troubles. Use coupon below. 


“The Modern Way Is the American Way” 


AMERICAN . 


THE AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO. CHICAGO . NEW YORK . SAN FRANCISCO... Est. 1910 

AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO. 

611 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. WE oascntdnvacacececasacccatnctaennceaudaenuus daxencndseueeuseunt 
Please send me, without obligation, complete details on () The New 

American Endorser and Signer, and the () Hand, [) Foot-Power, () Auto- OFFICER 

matic Electric Perforators, with a () Quetation on your trade-in allowamee oi =o" "7 *"**7rrrrereeeeececcscececerecerescesescsceseser 

on eur old perforating machine, a sample impression of which is en- 

closed herewith. i civteeredshuscwlesndiasdndeaceuiae Ee eee 
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A Diebold 


vault door 
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MEETS ITS FRAME 


THE FINAL TOUCH to a Diebold Vault Door is its fitting to its frame at the hands of 
skilled craftsmen. Only hands... deft from many, many years training and 
experience .. . are accurate enough to fit steel to steel in perfect union, yet climinate 
binding. Only the patience of men who pride themselves in what they do to perfection, 
can fit a vault door that will seal perfectly when locked, yet release immediately when 
unlocked. Only such hand craftsmen as these fit the great Vault Doors for Diebold 
Safe and Lock Company, Canton, Ohio. « « « « « 


Inspection service for all installations. . . . Vault doors equipped with Timken tapered roller bearings 


Twenty-four-hour protection against daylight hold-up, burglary and fire is now available 


Diebold 


SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 
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SEVENTY YEARS OF BANK SERVICE 
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By PRESTON E. REED 


How! Would Plan Advertising | 


If I Were Selling A Bank’s Services 


Executive Secretary, Financial Advertisers Association, Chicago 


 arepiaies an advertising budget 
for a bank is a matter of analysis, 
interpretation, and synthesis. 

Analysis separates into component 
parts the bank, its 
functions. 

By interpretation I mean a study 
of these various parts to determine 
what must be done to increase the 
volume of the profitable activities 
and to eliminate or minimize 
profitable services. 

By synthesis I mean the intelli- 
gent putting together of facts found 
from the analysis and interpretation 
so as to plan an advertising and 
sales campaign which will produce 
profitable business at a reasonable 
cost. 


services, and 


un- 


Learn Cost of Services 


You must discover what are the 
advertising possibilities of each serv- 
ice your bank renders. If you have 
a savings department, you must de- 
cide whether or not you are going to 
advertise savings for all the banks in 
your competitive market or whether 
you can discover just what indi- 
viduality the savings department of 
your bank has to advertise. 

Analysis of your product does not 
complete your study. You must also 
analyze your competition. 

Just how much business is in your 
territory? How much will naturally 
gravitate to your bank and why does 
it naturally flow to you instead of 
your competitor ? 

How much business will you have 
to go out and secure ? 

How much competition will the 
other banks in your territory offer? 

What media are available and just 
how much or how many times must 
you appear in the various media to 
meet the competition ? 

After you have decided just what 
services must be stimulated by ad- 
vertising, and after you have ascer- 
tained the nature of your competi- 
tion, then you must determine how 
best to advertise profitably to the 
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A Source of Help 


The Central Office of the 
Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation is a clearing house 
for ideas on all problems 
concerning the advertising 
and selling of financial 
services. 


Questions on every con- 
ceivable subject pertinent to 
the getting, keeping, and de- 
veloping of profitable busi- 
ness are received, but the 
one question which is asked 
more frequently than any 
other is, ‘How much should 
our institution spend for 
advertising?” This question 
cannot be answered by any 
set formula. 


The Central Office has a 
special report prepared by 
one of the Association’s Re- 
search Committees, which, 
will be mailed to any reader 
of The Bankers Monthly 
who will write for it. 
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greatest number of people in your 
trading territory. 


Follow Plan Consistently 


The advertising plan may be ecur- 
tailed here and there but the general 
plan and outline should be followed 
consistently. 

Planning the advertising budget 
is one of the most important jobs 
that the advertising man has to do. 
When planning the budget, he must 
thoroughly analyze the institution, 
its services, and the market, and then 
lay out the campaign for the year. 


Contrary to what was a generally 
accepted idea five or ten years ago, 
let us assume that every bank has its 
own personality and is individually 
different from all other banks. If 
this premise is true, then it follows 
that the advertising plans for in- 
dividual banks are, of necessity, dif- 
ferent. 


How Much To Spend 


It is futile to search for a yard- 
stick with which to determine what 
should be spent by a bank for adver- 
tising. 

After have completed the 
analysis of your institution's services 
and have arrived at the sales appeal, 
then how, and by what media you 
are to advertise these services, should 
be set down in black and white with 
the cost of each item. Their totals 
will give you the ideal advertising 
budget. From this detailed break- 
down there can be compiled a budget, 
arranged by media, to use as a work- 
ing schedule during the year. 

Just as there is no universal per- 
centage yard-stick to determine an 
advertising budget, neither is there 
a percentage basis upon which an in- 
dividual institution can determine 
the amount to be spent on various 
media. 


you 


A Sample Budget 


The following percentages are 
taken from an actual budget of a 
very progressive bank group. The 
detailed care with which the budget 
program is presented in its original 
and complete form indicates a com- 
prehensive and analytical knowledge 
of the situation. 


BY MEDIA 


Outdoor advertising ... 18.00% 
Daily newspapers ..... 17.39% 
Window display ....... 10.40% 
a err 9.50% 


Printed matter ....... 9.00% 
Our percentage of bank 
overhead 


eee wee wees 


(Continued on page 52) 
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EXCLUSIVE DESIGN CHECKS 


DISPLAY YOUR 


COAT-OF-ARMS 


AND SYMBOLIZE YOUR SERVICE 


—————————————————— 





BANKING services, to the casual prospect, seem all the 
same. And the simplest way to convert such prospects 
into customers is to give your service a distinction, an 
individuality, that sets it apart from the crowd. 

One of the most effective means at your command is 
the checks that you issue. If they are rich and dignified 
in feel and appearance—of a pattern peculiarly your 
own—embodying a well-designed coat-of-arms or trade- 
mark—they are certain to distinguish your service in 
the minds of every one who sees them. 


The experience of this Company in creating hundreds 
of distinctive check designs is freely offered to any 
banker. We will be glad to make and submit sketches 
incorporating your exclusive emblem in a distinctive 
background. We will also prepare suggestions for mod- 
ernizing your present emblem or create an entirely new 
one. There is no charge for this unusual service. 

Superbly lithographed, uniquely attractive, Todd 
special design checks advertise your institution quite 
as much by their performance as by their appearance. 


They are furnished on the new Super-Safety paper— 
the first paper ever created expressly for check pur- 
poses—with many times the tensile strength and fold- 
ability of other check papers—backed by insurance 
against chemical or mechanical erasure. They may be 
had in all standard colors. And their moderate cost, 
even in small quantities, will surprise you. 

The coupon below will bring you samples and full 
information about these business-building checks and 
the special sketch service. The Todd Company. Bankers’ 
Supply Division. Boston, Brooklyn, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paul, Des Moines, 
Birmingham, Dallas, Denver, Spokane. 





THE TODD COMPANY, Bankers’ Supoly Division 9-30 
1137 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y 


Send me complete information about Special Background Checks. 
Name of Bank 
Name of Oficer——___—— 
Sirect —__—— ——_—__—___— 








Town _ —— 








TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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S A banker, you can benefit greatly by 
serving your local community as a busi- 
ness stabilizer. 

As stabilizer, you talk pessimistically when 
business generally is over-expanding, and op- 
timistically when business is on the decline. 

When prosperity created too much enthusi- 
asm, you readily recognized that you must be 
bearish and try to prevent over-expansion of 
business. 

Unfortunately, there were some who did not 
recognize this responsibility. 

The reason many banks now own farms is 
that loan officers were carried away with the 
enthusiasm of land speculators and loaned more 
money on farms than the values warranted. 

Those bankers who acted as stabilizers of 
business at the time of the land boom did not 
make such loans, and they have protected their 
communities, at least to the extent of not having 
had a part in the over-estimation of values. 


You Need To Be An Optimist 


It is easy to see now how important it is for 
a banker to serve as a stabilizer in times of 
over-expansion. 

It is not so easy for some to realize that 
they have just as great an opportunity during 
a depression. 

If you will be optimistic when general 
business is pessimistic you can stabilize business 
by preventing too low a drop. 

If you were right in being a pessimist in 
1928, you are right in being an optimist in 1930. 


Encourage Building 


One very definite aid you can give to your 
local community right now is to be an optimist 
regarding building. 

It is never a wise thing to finance unnecessary 
building, but in most communities there are 
building projects hanging fire that will be good 
investments for the owners. These are the 
ones to be supported now. 
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How To Help Business 


An Editorial 


Let us suppose, for example, that a certain 
congregation has raised the money for the 
building of a church. Now is the ideal time 
to build that church. 

Building materials cost less. 

Labor is cheaper. 

Workmen produce more in a day now than 
they did when wages were higher. 

The cost of money is less. 

A man who has a prosperous mercantile 
business and has been planning to improve 
his property should be advised to get the work 
under way while it can be done economically. 

Homes can now be built by wage earners 
more economically than in recent years. 

Houses made of high quality materials are 
good 1930 investments. 

If you need a new bank building, by alli 
means build it now. 

This is an ideal time for necessary factory 
expansion. 


How The Bank Is Benefited 


In addition to benefiting the builders, the 
bank is benefited in a very definite way by 
increased construction work. 

Building provides work for community labor, 
which in turn means increased sales and better 
collections for merchants. 

It provides wages which may be used to 
reduce loans or increase savings accounts. 

It increases the demand for materials and 
manufactured products and very definitely 
promotes general business. 


Your Community Needs An Optimist 


Certainly every community needs an opti- 
mist to encourage the building of homes, the 
building of rental property, the building of 
public works, and the general improvement 
and repair of all property. 

Be an optimist now and serve your com- 
munity as its stabilizer. 
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Time is money—and all headlights no longer are on automobiles. Thanks 

to tractor power, night shifts are just as feasible on farms during the busy 

season as in factories. This scene shows the McCormick-Deering Farmall 
tractor and 2-bottom plow. 


“We Must Look to 
Better Local Business Advice 


for Solution to the Agricultural Problem” 
— says MELVIN A. TRAYLOR: 


—and Mr. Traylor continues: HE three C’s that govern loan-granting —Character, 

Capacity and Capital—now have an important 

“Small rural banks are the back- cousin in country credit circles. It is the method of 
bone of this country’s economic Crop production. 


soundness, when their responsible 
officers are sound on the business 
of farming and experienced in the 
business necessities for farmers 
they serve. 


Farming is changing. Motors are relieving muscles. 
Business analysts are finding a new and surprisingly 
accurate barometer for gauging the prosperity of farming 
communities in the acreage farmed with tractors. 


For instance, it is being demonstrated in thousands of 
instances that the farmer with as little as 50 acres of land 
needs tractor power for maximum profit. The McCor- 
mick-Deering Farmall, the all-purpose tractor, has revolu- 
tionized row-crop farming, replacing 6 to 10 horses and 2 
to 3 men on every farm power job. It handles planting and 
cultivating operations as well as all routine tractor work. 


“Such a banker looks into the 
operating profits that Bill Smith 
is making, or should be making, 
out of his farm even more closely 
than he looks into that farm’s 
ultimate (and perhaps frozen) 
value as a security. He increases 


Bill Smith’s annual crop of dollars Ask us to send you Tractor Farming, the International 
—the only real index of Bill Harvester monthly magazine of current farming facts, so 
Smith’s prosperity, the prosperity that you can keep informed on the progress of power 
of the retailers from whom Bill farming. Accept it with our compliments. Just give us 
Smith buys goods and the pros- your home address. 

perity of the distributors and 

meneilntienens oll over the eveniey INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
who supply those retailers.” 606 So. Michigan Ave. of Besa copie Chicago, Illinios 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


Equipment for Every Farming Operation 
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A farmer with plenty of power often combines two or more operations. The farmer shown here, with the aid of two boys, 





is baling straw in the field. The baler and the hay loader are attached to the tractor and as the straw that was left by 
the combine is picked up, it is baled. This job would otherwise drag out for many days and would require more men 


and cost a great deal more. 


The Economical Use of Machinery As 


A Basis For Farm Credits 


By R. I. SHAWL 


Assistant Professor of Farm Mechanics, University of Illinois, Champaign 


HE most successful farmers are 

those who modernize their equip- 
ment as rapidly as they do other 
farming methods. In general, we 
may say that modern equipment is 
necessary when it is proved that this 
method of working is the more eco- 
nomical under the conditions of the 
farm where it will be used. 

The purchase of tractors for plow- 
ing and for the cultivation of row 
crops is increasing at a very rapid 
rate. Good horses are not available 
for farm work to the extent they used 
to be, and the supply of young horses 
coming on is far below the demand. 

Farmers who purchase tractors 
feel that these power units will 
enable them to rush their work dur- 
ing unfavorable farming seasons. 
The fact that a tractor can plow as 
long as anyone eares to run it with- 
out stopping, is certainly an im- 
portant factor in rapid preparation 
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of seed beds for planting each season. 


How To Determine The 
Farmer’s Ability 


In general, the farmer who oper- 
ates with power equipment should be 
able to take care of the majority of 
adjustments and thus reduce the 
cost of operation. However, a farmer 
who tinkers with the machinery most 
of the time, may spend so much time 
indulging in this hobby that he will 
not use the equipment economically. 
It is important, therefore, for a 
banker to know something about his 
farmer customers, with special ref- 
erence to their ability to use modern 
equipment. 

The financial success of the 
farmer, of course, is the best indica- 
tion. However, a visit to the farm 
now and then will be likely to reveal 
certain characteristics that the 
banker ought to know. Visits with 


neighbors may also enable you to 
have a better understanding of your 
credit risks. 

Very often, bankers feel that they 
would like to know how much ma- 
chinery a farmer ought to have. It is 
almost impossible to indicate this in 
any practical way. For example, 
take the case of two Central Illinois 
farms. One is a farm of 148 acres. 
The other is a farm of more than 
twice the number of acres, that is 
320. It has a machinery investment 
inventoried at $295 less than the 
smaller farm. 

However, the man on the smaller 
farm has an income amounting to 
7.11% on his investment, which is 
not so bad. The man on the 320-acre 
farm has an income of 7.81%. The 
man on the larger farm takes out as 
a labor and management wage more 
than twice as much as the man on the 
smaller farm. 


(Continued on page 36 
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THE FARM RESOURCE 


Producing Better 


More Economical Power 


for the 
American Farmer 


Oliver now offers the farmer 
three new Oliver Hart-Parr 
tractors, thoroughly modern in 
design, completely economical 
in service, of a new balanced 
design that offers anew, as 
Hart-Parrs always offer, the 
most power for the longest time 
at the lowest cost. Included in 
this line, consisting of the 
Oliver Hart-Parr 2-3 Plow, 3-5 
Plow and the Row Crop is a 
balanced power unit to fit 
every power farming condition 
of size, soil and crops. 





This is the sixth of a series 
of advertisements to explain 
the ideals of the Oliver Farm 
Equipment Sales Company. 








The coming months will be important ones for the 
agricultural industry and for its bankers. 


SSS = Asriculture will require careful husband- 


| ing of the returns from the cash crops, 
augmented by properly supervised loans, 
in order to enter 1931 in shape to com- 
pete in the markets of the world. 


Still greater extension of power farming, 
with machinery definitely designed to 
lower cost of producing crops, seems 
certain to come. 


The immediate future of agriculture will depend, not upon 
struggling along with outworn machinery and methods, but 
with the adoption of modern methods of crop production. 


The banker for the farmer can render a distinguished 
service by directing, advising and financing the careful 
purchases of modern farm equipment. 


TRACTORS THRESHERS COMBINES PICKER-HUSKERS 
PLOWS - PULVERIZERS PLANTERS - SEEDERS ~- DRILLS 
FALLOVATORS HARROWS CULTIVATORS - LISTERS 
SPREADERS POTATO TOOLS 


ORCHARD TOOLS 





“OLIVER ™ 


OLIVER 


FARM EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois 
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Apparently the man on the larger 
farm is a much better manager, al- 
though the man on the 148 acres is 
lanaging satisfactorily with a larger 
investment in machinery, which illus- 
trates the importance of a banker 
studying the management plans of 
each farmer in addition to his equip- 
ment. 


However. the 320-acre farmer is 
not the best manager in the com- 
munity where a number of farms 


were studied. Another farmer with 
220 acres makes an average net in- 
come of 8.46% and his investment in 
equipment is $229 less than the man 
on the half These invest- 
ment figures, of course, do not 
resent the first 


section. 
rep- 
rather the 
inventory value of the machinery at 


cost. but 


the time the studies were made. 
Perhaps the nearest to a rule that 
can be given is this: A modern 
farmer should have all of the up-to- 
date equipment that will more than 


pay for itself with reduced costs 
that result in inereased earnings. 


Two men with exactly equal farms 
and exactly the same amount and 
kind of equipment may make dif- 
ferent incomes, due to a differenee in 
crop planning. For example, one 
man may make more economical use 
of his power and machinery than the 
other. One man may be more negli- 
gent as to the time the various im- 
portant operations are performed. A 
difference of only a day in harvesting 
some crops makes a material differ- 
ence in the yield. 


The Importance of Adequate 
Power 


That is why some farmers with 
adequate power are in better position 
to make consistent earnings than 
those who do not have sufficient 
power. Take, for example, the man 
who plants his crops carefully and 
who has at certain times of the year 
power requirements that exceed the 
amount of power available from the 
horses he owns. This man provides 
additional power by using a tractor. 
This tractor is ready to supply the 
work needed at the peak load season, 
and so the farmer is able to operate 
with fewer horses than if he de- 
pended upon horse power entirely. 

It is not difficult to plan ahead and 
determine just how much power will 
be required during each two-week 
period throughout the year. The 
basis, of course, is the crop plan. 

By submitting this crop plan to 
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the state agricultural college, it is 
possible to get an estimate as to how 
much labor will be used and exactly 
at what time. The exact time, of 
course, may vary a few days, but in 
considering the time within a two- 
week period it is possible to make 
out a very definite schedule. 

The power in horse 
hours may then be compared to the 


amount of 


v v 


How a Good 
Farmer Reduces 
Operating Costs 


1. He has available ade- 
quate power for any sea- 
sonal demand. 


2. He usually makes use 
of horse and tractor power 
so that as little man labor as 
possible need be used, even 
on the biggest jobs. 


3. He plans the use of his 
power so that emergencies 
created by adverse weather 
will not reduce crop yields. 


4. He buys machinery 
with intelligence and does 
not have an excessive invest- 
ment in tools. 


5. He makes crop plans 
that enable him to make the 
most economical use of power 
and equipment. 


a v 


number of horses available and may 
be used to determine whether a trac- 
tor will be needed at some vital time 
of the year. 

Such a study may show that half 
a man’s horses may be eliminated, a 
tractor purchased, and money saved. 

It is evident that the most impor- 
tant information in determining the 
value of horses on an individual 
farm is the amount of idle time dur- 
ing which the horses will need to be 
fed. The cost of this idle time can be 
reduced by good pasturing. Horses 
should not be fed grain when they 
are not at work and when pasture is 
available. For this reason, adequate 


and good pasturing should be pro. 
vided on farms where horses are 
used. 

While some bankers may take suf.- 
ficient interest in their farmer cus- 
tomers to make studies of this sort. 
others may feel that they do not 
have the time. To those, this may be 
a practical suggestion: See to it that 
your farmer customers get adequate 
advice from the state agricultural] 
college, that they make crop plans, 
power requirement estimates, and 
then conduct their work so that no 
crops are lost or reduced by careless 
use of time and plowing. 


How To Advance As A 
Banker 


(Continued from page 23) 
the only place for them is in your 
lap. 

When drinking from a tumbler, it 
looks much better to take hold of it 
near the base. 

Salad should always be eaten with 
a fork—(never cut with a knife). If 
you ean’t handle it with a fork, it is 
better not to ‘‘like it.’’ 

Never leave the spoon standing in 
the cup—there is plenty of room in 
the saucer for it. 

It is proper to test the temperature 
of the drink by sipping a little from 
the side of the spoon, but, when it is 
cool enough to drink, lift the eup, 
using only one hand. 

After you have finished your re- 
past, place the knife and fork so that 
they rest wholly on the plate. Never 
fold the napkin or replace your chair, 
unless you are at a friend’s house 
where this is the custom. Simply lay 
the napkin on the table when leaving 
or upon arising when the ladies with- 
draw to the drawing-room. 

If you happen to make some 
blunder, like upsetting a glass of 
water, quickly glance at your hostess 
and say. ‘‘Please forgive me; I am 
very stupid this evening,’’ or, ‘‘ That 
was very awkward of me; please 
forgive me.’’ 

The reasons why some people seem 
never to get ahead or gain in pop- 
ularity is that they fail to observe 
the seemingly little things that are 
holding them back, and appear to be 
satisfied just to follow day after day 
in the same old ruts. 

It is the man who uses tact and 
diplomacy, who is the ‘‘go getter’’, 
who receives the preference when it 
comes to a promotion or an increase 
in salary. 
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rl 15th ANNUAL CONVENTION 
a FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
le 

SEPTEMBER 17-20 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

ie @ The 15th Annual Convention of the Financial 
2 : Advertisers Association will be held this year 

at Louisville, Kentucky, September 17 to 20, at 
with the Brown Hotel Leaders in bank, trust, 
ir and investment advertising and selling will fore- 
st ig gather to discuss the most resultful ways to meet 
the challenge of the next decade. 

6 in @ The problems of the metropolitan institution, 
=F those located in medium size centers and small 
soul | cities, will be studied. The elemental problems 
from as well as the latest developments will find expres- 
+t is sion Three days of intensive study. 

cup, @ A balanced, forward program. 

rr i A demonstration of how financial houses are meet- 
that § ing their fast-moving, daily changing advertising 
Vever and selling problems. 
wi @ And further, an opportunity to analyze your 
a advertising against that exhibited by hundreds 
rl of financial houses An opportunity 
with. to check your work against others. 
ial YOU ARE INVITED TO ATTEND 
ostess 

IT am 
‘That 


please A BUSINESS CONFERENCE 
seem THREE DAYS -- RESULTFUL 


| pop- 
yserve 
it are 
to be 
t i For further information address Preston E. Reed, Executive Secretary, 231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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“Your Bank Is Too Big For Me” 


OW one of the objections to a merger 


made by a customer was capitalized. 


By ALICE DAVIS 


Adrertising Department, Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co. 


NE day the closed account sheet 


went around to the officers’ 
desks looking like this: 
Amount out Name 


$1,462.55 Patrick Malone 
Average Balance Reason for Closing 


$1,450.00 


3ank is too large’’ 


This was only one item among 
several but the advertising depart- 
ment singled it out for thought. 

Patrick Malone was a man of no 
small influence, and he was on econ- 
genial terms with many of 
the bank officials. Before 
the consolidation all of 
these officers sat near the 
door of the bank where 
-atrick came in every 
morning to make his de- 
posit. He always. ex- 
changed a hearty smile or 
greeting with his friends 
and then marched briskly 
to the uncrowded window 
where his accustomed teller 
awaited hin. 

Now that his former 
bank had moved into new 
quarters and had become 
by virtue of its part in 
‘*Mereantile- 





a merger 


Commeree’’—a_ much 
larger bank, Patrick no 
longer felt at home. Nor 


was he pacified when he 
was told that all those 
officers were still sitting in 


the lobby 


where he eould 


greet them as in the old 
days, if he would only look 
for them. He stoutly 


resented his 


banking business without a 


transacting 


nod of recognition as soon 
as he entered—and to make 
matters still worse for Pat, 
the lobby 
crowded, as_ it 


sometimes 

had not 
often been in the old bank. 
The whole atmosphere had 


Was 


me to feel at home.’’ 

So Patrick withdrew his account 
and we began to publish advertise- 
ments in the newspapers to show that 
we were big, but we could give per- 
sonal service too. 

The copy seems to have been 
written with the idea of wooing the 
public with convincing humanness ; 
at the same time it sacrificed none 
of the dignity so fondly nurtured in 


the cool realms of finance. There 


was severe emphasis on service and 
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HERE IS THE LARGEST 
Safe Deposit Department 


IN ST. LOTES 


Pastic acceptance ... public use...is the tinal measuring rod 
of the size and worth of any service to the public 
Our Safe Deposit Department is by far the largest in Se Louis, in 


space occupied, sn number of vaults, im namber of private coupon 





st our case on the 


become a patron 





xe awe ‘ 


a 


, St. Louis 


convenience, and there were subtle 
methods with interior floor plans and 
employees’ names printed thereon. 


Objections Advertised 


We could have admitted long be- 
fore this that our Safe Deposit De- 
partment was the largest in St. 
Louis, but for one reason or another 
we didn’t. This year, having been 
scolded for our largeness, we decided 
not only to admit the charge, but to 
admit it in such a way that our very 
answer to the accusation 
would destroy any disad- 
vantage whieh 
might connote. 

The first advertisement 
took arms against our sea 
of difficulties by screaming 
—‘Here is the Largest 
Safe Deposit Department 
in St. Louis.’’ We embel- 
lished this advertisement 
with what seemed to us a 
most provocative personal 
touch consisting of a floor- 
plan of the vault section, 
and inside these vault en- 
closures the names of the 
various vault custodians. 

‘*Publie aeceptance.... 
publie use....is the final 
measuring rod of the size 
and worth of any service 
to the publie,’’ read this 
advertisement. ‘‘Our Safe 
Deposit Department is by 
| far the largest in St. Louis, 
in space occupied ; in num- 
ber of vaults; in number of 
private coupon rooms, and 
in number of patrons 
| served. ...We rest our case 
on the combination of the 
above facts—and __ invite 

YOU to become a patron.” 


mere size 





Largest Savings 
Department Advertised 


] ‘“*To be trusted with the 





changed. Complained Mr. ~ 
Malone,—‘‘You’ve got a 


big bank now, too big for 
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The large bank is popularized in this advertisement. The floor plan with 
the names of custodians gives the customer a feeling of intimacy that 


he enjoys. 


greatest amount of St. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Proper 
Banking 





Atmosphere 





By L. M. Brohammer 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


St. Louis Bank Building 
and Equipment Campany 


ODERN business recog- 
nizes that the atmosphere 
in which business is transacted 
has much to do with its success. 
Bankers have learned that pros- 
pective depositors and impor- 
tant borrowers react much more 
favorably in an atmosphere 
that indicates progressiveness, 
cordiality and dignity. 


Certainly the atmosphere of 
a bank should be representative 
of the spirit of its officers, and 
it ean be if the architect under- 
stands banking. 


The experienced bank archi- 
tect first studies the officers and 
directors and determines the 
spirit that is typical of the insti- 
tution. Then he translates this 
into marble, wood, stone, and 
glass, and when he has finished, 
he has created an atmosphere 
that truly represents the spirit 
of the institution. 


On the other hand, an inex- 
perienced architect who builds 
other buildings, rather than 
banks, is at a loss to know how 
to absorb this spirit of the 
institution, and usually at a 
still greater loss to know how 
to interpret the spirit in the 
mechanics of the building. 


The proper banking atmos- 
phere is that which will be con- 
ducive to the greatest amount 
of business. The architect, 
therefore, needs to know all of 
the items that have a favorable 
influence upon bank customers. 
Knowing this, he can create the 
proper banking atmosphere. 
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Construction j 
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Sr. Louts BANK j 
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Citizens 
National Bank 
Marietta 

Ohio 
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ANKS contemplating new buildings, or 

making certain changes in their present an | 

building, are naturally interested in the ques- 
tion of cost. 








It is part of our “Preliminary Service” to 
quote a guaranteed maximum cost, in advance 
of the preparation of expensive working 
drawings and specifications. 





Our service, which includes complete Invest- 
ment Surveys, Architectural Design, Engi- 
neering, Construction and Interior Equipment, 
is fully explained in our Preliminary Service 
Booklet. Copy will be sent on request. 














«An engineer to study your requirements and offer 
suggestions will be gladly sent without obligation. 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


| Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks §xclusively 
| CHICAGO * + + SAINT LOUIS + + + MEMPHIS | 
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Louisans’ saved money is a_ public 
endorsement that we appreciate, and 
this is a renewal of our pledge to 
guard it well,’’said John G. Lonsdale, 
president of Mercantile-Commerce 
and also of the American Bankers 
Association, and a place was found 
for his message in our advertising. 
In this savings advertisement we 
again used a floor-plan of the depart- 
ment and repeated the phraseology 
of the previous advertisement, thus: 
‘*Publie acceptance. ..publie use... 
is a final measuring rod of the size 
and worth of any service to the 
public. Our Savings Department is 
by far the largest in St. Louis, both 
in dollars on deposit and in number 
of patrons served.’’ And again gain- 
ing emphasis through repetition :— 
‘‘Our service retains its personal 
touch. Those whose names are listed 
here know their regular patrons, and 
are specialists in individual atten- 
tion.”’ 


“BIG—YES! But Not Too 
Big...” 
The third of what appears in 


danger of being called a ‘‘series,’’ 
came directly after the first two 
advertisements, but changed abrupt- 
ly in illustration from the interior 
to the exterior of the building. As 
we regard our tall Ionie columns we 
sometimes wonder how many people 
envy us this artistic outlet in our 
advertising. Entrancing as_ this 
drawing was when it came back from 
the artist, we quite soberly eut its 
beauty by placing across the center 
of it in racing words; ‘‘Serving 
more patrons than any other bank 
in St. Louis, BIG—YES! But not 
too big to serve you.’’ 

If ever a creative writer sub- 
merged himself in his product this 
was one of those times, for the head- 
line is followed by this poetic prose: 
‘Vision comes before greatness, in 
size or anything else—and ‘‘ Mercan- 
tile-Commerce has vision enough to 
see that every patron brings a por- 
tion of its greatness. That is why 
the patron bringing even a small 
portion is weleome at the bank that 
is ‘Large enough to serve any... 
strong enough to protect all’.’’ 

This ought to prove that bank 
advertisements too, are more read- 
able when they are written in a 
spirit of emotion—and motion. 


“The Fifth Enters” 


On the afternoon that this adver- 
tisement was being turned over for 
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sé 


thought there was some talk of 
originating a new game for St. 


Louisans, called ‘‘The Fifth.’’ Find- 
ing that the number of our patrons 
exceeded one-fifth of the estimated 
population of our city seemed to us 
very romantic. We thought of num- 
berless ways in which people could 
be trained to remember us through 
pure jollity as, someone sitting at 
a table might suddenly exclaim, 
‘““Why! We are five, quick, hands 
up, how many here are patrons of 
the Merecantile-Commerce?’’ With 
never faltering faith we could vistial- 
ize the popularity of five-handed 
bridge games where the fifth would 
be made to answer all evening to 
the name of ‘‘ Mereantile-Commerece’’ 
—after the publication of our adver- 
tisement, 

Here in the fourth of this so-called 
series we used a large illustration 
of our building entrance and merely 
bracketed these brief remarks which 
were designed to batter down any 
last remaining doubts, ‘‘Proving at 
last that a financial service can cover 
the city and still remain personal.”’ 


Vv Vv 


What The Program 


To Popularize 
Size Included 


1. Copy picturing the 
immense size along with the 
convenience, individual serv- 
ice, and privacy of the safe 
deposit vaults. 


2. A layout of the savings 
department with a pledge of 
safety signed by the presi- 
dent. 


3. Copy featuring the slo- 
gan, “Large enough to serve 
any, strong enough to pro- 
tect all.” 


4. A picturization of the 
fact that one person out of 
every five banks at the Mer- 
cantile-Commerce. 

5. A logical explanation of 
why the bank wants to serve 
small customers as well as 
large ones. 


Did we prove it, or can it ever be 
proved ? 

To some people it will never have 
to be proved and to some it never 
ean be proved. Some people will 
have a complex against big banks as 
long as they are being adequately 
served in the smaller bank where the 
president has a desk by the door 
and greets them each time they 
come in to make a deposit. Con- 
versely, others will have complexes 
against small banks, for various 
other reasons. It may be the old 
story, broken out in a new place. 

One person makes a loud com- 
plaint, and we on the inside allow 
it to start a stampede in our minds, 
when it is really just an isolated 
ease. But real or not, we determined 
to step out and battle the windmill 
of ‘‘Too Big,’’ with the lance of 
logic that it was really an advan- 
tage. We assured ourselves blithely 
and others determinedly that a finan- 
cial service big enough to cover the 
city had that personal and human 
touch, as well as the admitted merits 
from the standpoint of efficiency. 


Small Accounts Too 


In the real finale we brushed cut 
of the picture all the artwork and 
poetry and sent out this message : 

‘‘Onee upon a time there was a 
manufacturer who had but two cus- 
tomers. Each customer bought one- 
half of the output of his factory, so 
he was satisfied, and did not seek 
others. But one of his customers 
failed and the other sold out. He 
could not develop a new market for 
his goods immediately, and was 
forced to close his factory. If he 
had served hundreds of customers 
instead of two, the loss of two would 
not have mattered. 

‘“We welcome big accounts. Show 
us a bank that does not. But unlike 
the manufacturer we recognize the 
value of the small account, weleome 
it too, and as a result our customers 
number more than one-fifth of the 
estimated population of St. Louis. 
With many customers using our serv- 
ice, one may move away and another 
may sell out, and others may with- 
draw for various reasons, and we 
are sorry to lose them, but our 
‘output’ of service is not reduced. 

‘Therefore, when we say your 
business is weleome regardless of its 
size, that is neither a bid for passing 
popularity nor the reflection of a 
fatherly attitude. It is just good 
business. ”’ 
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be A Plan To Get Directors’ 
Aid 


re (Continued from page 15) 

vill potential customers. The director. 
as through his connections, brings | 
ely whatever favorable influence he is 


the able to exert into force to aid the 
officer in the contacts to be made. 











oor 
hey Almost without exception the | 
‘on- directors are engaged either actively | 
XeS or in a financial way in more than | 
ous one corporation. These business 
old affiliations of the directors can be 
considered very logical prospects for 
om- the bank. They need, however, some | 
low active solicitation, which is supplied | 
ids, either by the officer contacting the| 
ited director or by some other member 
ned of the bank’s staff. 
mill , Through his affiliation with the| 
of corporation, the director can do} 
ran- much to influence its officials to place 
ely its banking with the M & T Trust} 
an- Co. When this is pointed out by the} 
the officer contacting him, the director | 
nan will, unless some very strong obstacle 
Tits intervenes, exert his influence to 
swing the corporation's business to| 
the bank. 
out The Plan Uncovers New 
and Prospects 
di Through the officer-director ar- 
a rangement associates of the director | 
' likewise become logical prospects. | 
wer Such individuals can be favorably in- 
i fluenced toward the institution by 
anil the director while the officer acting | 
He as contact man ean actively solicit | 
for the business, 
wii Clubs and organizations of which | 
> he the director is a member or official 
ners are also potential sources of new | 
are business. Here the director can ex-| 
ert a very strong influence, particu- | 
how larly if he is a member of the govern- | 
slike ing committee. The bank officer or | 
the other members act here again as con- 
aint tact men with other members of the 
mers committee or the officers of the club 
the whose business is being sought. | 
ouis. Immersed in his own affairs, the | 
serv- director has little time to devote to| 
ther searching out potential sources of | 
vith- business for the bank. Such unearth- | 
| we ing of prospective business is done 
our by the officer and the part the diree- 
iced. tor can play in influencing the busi- | 
vour ness to the bank is outlined at the)! 
f its time of the monthly conferences. ; 
sing The directors’ part thereby be- | e... ane ara me UNION TRUSTa. 
of a comes clearly defined and is, except > se — ana ms , CLEVELAND 
good In extraordinary cases, easily and a ee Resources over $30,000,000 
quickly accomplished: 
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This steel joist in the 23-story building of The Lincoln Bank of Fort Wayne reduced the weight in 

this building so much that about $40,000 was saved in the cost of foundations and steel frame. 

The floors also cost about $25,000 less than heavier floors. Note the steel deck pans at the upper 
right of the picture. The floor is poured on top of these. 


Improved Building Financing 


Based On Economies Of Construction 


NTEREST must be paid on money borrowed for construction several months 
before the investment begins to earn rentals. When construction is completed 
in less time and the cost is reduced, the financing is safer and more liquid. 


HEN a loan is to be made on a 

large building it is highly essen- 
tial for the loan officer or the ap- 
praiser to make sure that practical 
economy in construction details is 
used to reduce the cost. 

One of the big items of construe- 
tion cost has caused by the 
necessity for heavy steel frames and 
foundations capable of carrying 
great loads. This is due to the great 
weight of floors. 

Some floors weigh as much as 110 
pounds per square foot. When you 
learn that the same thickness of con- 
erete floor can be built with the 
weight of only 64 pounds per square 
foot, you see that the reduction of 46 
pounds for each square foot of floor 
space in a building is going to take a 


been 
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By A. M. STRAUSS 


Architect, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


great load off of the frame and foun- 
dation. 

The result is that the frame and 
foundation can be much lighter and 
so will cost a great deal less. In 
buildings of some size, this saving 
runs into many thousands of dollars. 
In any building over 10 or 12 stories 
high, the saving is well worth while. 


Buildings Completed More 
Rapidly 

However, this saving in weight is 
not the only economy. With a new 
type of lighter floor construction it is 
possible to greatly advance the date 
when a new building may be oceu- 
pied. In other words, the building 
can be erected much more rapidly 
than with the former types of floor 


construetion used. In areas of high 
rental values this also runs into sev- 
eral thousand dollars. 

In a city like New York where the 
skyserapers have an earning capacity 
running into several 
lars a day, 


thousand dol- 
you ean readily see how 
quickly savings mount up for eacli 
deduction in the time of erection. 

Even in a city where rentals do not 
run into so much money, the interest 
on the amount invested is reduced 
when the building is finished in 
shorter time, or perhaps it is more 
proper to say that the interest is off- 
set much sooner by income. 

If income for 100% rentals eould 
be figured from the day the building 
is decided upon, building ownership 
would be much more profitable. But 
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this, of course, is impossible. How- 
ever, the nearer this ideal can be 
reached, the more money there is to 
be made from the investment. 


One of the heavy costs of a build- | 


ing project is sometimes omitted. It 
is the cost of the money that must be 
raised before the building is finished. 
While the surplus is kept in a bank, 
usually on interest, the interest does 


not equal the cost of the money. So | 


this cost of financing over the period 
the building is under construction 
must be added to the original cost of 
the building. 


Steel Joists Make The Saving 


But what is this new type of floor 
construction? It is known as 
deck floor construction.’’ It consists 
of steel joists and ribbed steel deck 
pans. These deck pans are laid over 
the tops of the steel joists and the 
flooring is poured onto the deck. Any 
kind of poured flooring may be used. 


‘*steel 


The saving in weight is produced 
largely by the steel joists. In facet, 
the joists and the steel deck pans 
together weigh only 6 pounds per 
square foot of flooring. 


The photograph reproduced here | 


shows this type of flooring being in- 
stalled in the new 23-story building 
of the Lincoln Bank of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. You will see that the joists 
which come made to fit exactly into 
the space for which they are designed 
are readily dropped into place and 
are quickly anchored. 

The steel deck pans are then laid 
between the joists and this, too, is a 
very quick operation. These 
pans are wired to the joists and the 
floor is then poured. If it is to be a 
terrazzo slab, it probably will be only 





deek 


two inches thick with a six inch mesh | 


reinforeing. If it is to be a econerete 
floor, it may be a three inch mono- 
lithic slab with the same reinforeing. 


The ceiling for the floor below is 


plastered onto the bottom of this steel | 


construction by the use of steel lath. 
Thus, you see, there is no false-work 
to be ereeted in order to construct 
the floors of the building. This means 
less material to be carried onto the 


job and then again carried away. It | 


means that the time of erecting this 
false-work is saved. It means that 
the floors are ready for use more 
quickly and the workmen can use 
them much sooner than if they were 
poured in the other way. 


THE TESTS OF TIME AND USAGE— 


They are rugged and severe . . . these tests of 
time and usage .. . but they have left no mark 
on La Monte National Safety Paper in the fifty- 
nine years that it has been used by the leading 


banks of the country for their checks. 
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Sixty per cent of the chief financial institutions 
put their faith in La Monte... in its safety... 
in its durability. It was George La Monte who 
first produced a check paper that resisted fraud- 
ulent alteration. And combined with La Monte’s 
safety, there is a durability that stands the stress 
of handling, folding, endorsing and cancelling. 

Let us send you samples of La Monte so 
that you may see—and feel—this time-tested 
paper. And we should like to prepare a sketch 
for you, free of cost, showing how your emblem 
would look in La Monte Paper. A letter from 
you will be welcome. 


George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York 


“hA MONTE 


: ? ee FREE — An unusual sample 
NATIONAL SAFE TY “PAPER 
FO R@SH E CK Ss 

a Eyam 


book of checks, K-4, made on 


La Monte National Safety Paper 


en 
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10,105 New Customers 
with 


$8,362,114 New Deposits 
$37,923,000 Trust Accounts 
Sixteen Hundred S. D. Boxes 


This “EXTRA” new business was produced by The 
Public National Bank and Trust Company, New 
York City, from April 12 to July 12—a time when 
most bankers were saying “there is no business.” 


No publicity attended the securing of these accounts 
—no public scoreboards, no lobby placards, no 
special advertising. Nor were premiums or profes- 
sional solicitors employed. 


The Permanent Sales Department, consisting of 
employees who qualified themselves as “salesmen,” 
has produced an additional $1,400,000 of new busi- 


ness in its first month of operation. 


This dignified, conservative plan can produce pro- 
portionate results in your bank. Let us explain 
how. No obligation. 


T. HARRIS SMITH ASSOCIATES, INC. 


231 So. LaSalle St. 123 So. Broad St. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 














tHE Qriginal »»> Only 


| BANKERS’ 
FISHSKIN SEALS 


Approved by Postal Department and 
Insurance Companies 
DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO. 
412 ORLEANS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write for Samples and Prices 
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How To Cut Operating Costs 


“THe OFFICE AND Tomor- 
row’s Business” by L. C. 
Walker, president, The Shaw- 
Walker Co. published by The 
Century Co. New York, cloth, 
187 pages, $1.50. 


As the name indicates, this is a prae- 
tical book showing how to make the of- 
fice inerease tomorrow’s business—how 
to increase profits by reducing office ex- 
pense and increasing office efficiency, 
The application to banking is very 
clear and helpful, although the book is 
an ideal one for any executive no matter 
what his business. 


The book is compiled from the broad 
experience of the author, who has been 
in the business of increasing the effi 
ciency of officers for years. He has seen 
mistakes from every angle and has de- 
veloped policies and methods that make 
it comparatively simple to correct com- 
mon office mistakes. 


His advice and suggestions are all 
directed toward simplifying operation, 
which also ineludes simplifying the 
executive’s thoughts on improving office 
routine. 


The executive’s angle is uppermost in 
all discussions, the book being directed 
to the man who makes the plans, rather 
than to the man who carries them out. 


The book is notable for its lack of 
unnecessary words. While sufficient de- 
tail is provided in every case to enable 
an executive to earry out plans with 
which he may be inspired following read- 
ing, still there is no unnecessary discus- 
sion. 

One of the most interesting chapters 
in the book contains only five lines of 
type. It is short enough to be quoted 
in full and is as follows: 


The Business Conference 


“Tf a conference must be held, it 
should be kept clearly in mind that it is 
a device for considering and adopting 
policies, never for carrying them out. 


“What American business needs is 
more clearance and less conference.” 


That it is possible to cut office over- 
head in half is shown in this book. 
Furthermore, the policies and prin- 
ciples on which such reduction can be 
made are clearly outlined. 


The editors believe that every bank 
cashier can benefit by having this book 
on his desk making frequent use of it. 
It is believed also, that many other of- 
ficers, especially the president of the 
bank, can insure his bank’s successful 
operation so far as operating expenses 
are concerned by seeing to it that this 
book is frequently used. 
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Cooperation Saves Good 
Will 
Continued from page 9) 
failure affect the whole 
community, as well as the other banks 
of Beech, that they should be inter- 
ested.’ said the examiner. ‘‘I be- 
lieve they would help you.”’ 

‘*But how can they help?’ 
President Jones. 

‘That we will have to see about,”’ 
answered Mays. ‘‘ But unless help is 
obtained, your bank must close.”’ 

‘“My God!’’ exclaimed Director 
Henry excitedly, ‘‘that means plenty 
of trouble for all of us. You men 
know how much trouble the diree- 
tors of the Bank of Southland had 
when their bank failed.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Director Wright, ‘‘I 
wanted to talk with the First Na- 
tional people last week, but you men 
wouldn't consent. Now I’m afraid 
it’s too late.”” 

‘*Maybe not,’’ said Mays. ‘‘Our 
department has helped with such 
matters before. However, before I 
ean do anything, this board must 
pass resolutions authorizing me to 
take the matter up with them.”’ 

Resolutions were outlined by the 
examiner and on the motion of Diree- 
tor Davis were unanimously passed. 


would SO 


” asked 


Call In Business Men For Help 


Many prominent business men of 
Beech were surprised to receive a 
‘phone call between 8:30 and 9 
o clock that evening urging them to 
meet the examiner at once in room 
209 of the Beech Hotel to diseuss 
matters seriously affecting the bank- 
ing interests of Beech. By 9:20, al- 


though several engagements were 
broken, twenty-three men were as- 


sembled in that room. 

The examiner, realizing that much 
must be done and that probably an 
all-night session was before them pro- 
ceeded: ‘‘Gentlemen, the Citizens 
Bank is in serious trouble. Without 
your help Beech will have a closed 
bank tomorrow.’’ 

After this statement he went into 
detail. Of course, there were many 
questions and much discussion. 

And so it was that at 3:30 A. M. 
this group of bank officials and diree- 
tors were in room 209 of the Beech 
Hotel, but a solution had 
reached. 

Contracts had to be drawn and 
signed before opening time at 9 
o'clock and many details had to be 
decided upon. There was not a 
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necessary noise and rattle. 


In most cases ATHEY weather-strips pay for themselves in 
three seasons, thus paying dividends of 33'4°% on the in- 


vestment. 


Write today for interesting catalog and learn how your bank 


ean profit with ATHEY weather-strips. 


Another Athey ProductATHEY SEAL-TITE 


Efficient calking compound to fill the cracks and crevices around window sills. 
doesn't stick to knife or calking irons. Elastic—un- 


Waterproof, easy to apply, 
affected b 
that bl 


Cleth-lined metal weatherstrips, 
accordion pleated shades and 
Seal-tite calking compound. 





DIVIDENDS 


A good investment for banks is ATHEY cloth-lined, 
metal weather-strip. It keeps out drafts, and makes 
possible substantial savings in heating bills. 
only do ATHEY weather-strips save money—they 
increase the efficiency of your employees through 
prevention of unhealthy drafts and resultant colds. 
In addition, they make it easier to keep the bank 
at a comfortable temperature for the customer at 
all times. ATHEY weather-strips make your sashes 
work more smoothly and quietly, eliminating un- 


y temperature. No creeping oils 
out, staining or gathering dust 
and dirt on the stone or brick. It is very 
adhesive and can be colored to match 
any material. 


ATHEY COMPANY 
6191 W. 65th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Cresswell-Pomeroy, Montreal and Toronto 
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minute to be lost. But business men 
interested enough to stay up all night 
to solve a troublesome banking prob- 
lem were equal to the task. 

Stenographers were aroused at that 
unheard of hour. Fortunately, two of 
the leading attorneys of Beech were 
bank directors and had taken a deep 
interest in the whole affair. The 
printer was called that announce- 
ments might be ready before banking 
hours. 

When the citizens of Beech opened 
their morning papers they were much 
surprised to see a large front page 
announcement which explained in 
some detail that the Citizens Bank 


had gone into liquidation but that its 
depositors would be paid at either of 
the other four banks of Beech. 

And so the depositors of the 
Citizens Bank experienced little in- 
convenience, except that of selecting 
another bank in Beech with which to 
do their business. But for the stock- 
holders and directors it was not so 
easy for it was necessary to levy an 
assessment of 100% against the 
stockholders and the directors were 
called on for guarantees which made 
them realize that a bank directorship 
is no sineeure. And that explains 
why 23 men were in room 209 of the 
Beech Hotel at 3:30 A. M. 
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BANKERS TRAVEL SERVICE 
ENCOURAGE TRAVEL . 




















By Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway 


These sacred temple dancers at Angkor Wat, ancient a ay capital of Cambodia, one of the Indo Chinese States, are trained 


from infancy in their profession, and are kept inside t 
religious origin and are always regarded with much reverence by the natives. The 


They worship Shiva and the other Hindu gods.: 


e temple enclosure like S. The dances they perform are of 
eathen religion of the Cambodians is Hindu. 


How | Cruised ’Round The Wor 


OU are taking a trip around the world? 
Is it going to be your honeymoon? 
Alone? Won’t you become lonesome? 
These are a few examples of the re- 
marks that people made when I informed 
them that I was taking this trip. Prac- 
tically everyone would ask me to send him 
a card from a certain point along the way. 
I always made note of this because you 
have no idea how pleased people are when 
they find that you remembered them. They 
are sure to come into the bank when you 
return waving these little cards. 
The first thing to be decided after re- 
solving to go was how to go. There are 
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By C. J. COLLINS 


Assistant Cashier, Humboldt State Bank, Chicago 


two ways. One is to go on any one of the 
several cruises that start every year in the 
winter. This is a really fine way to travel. 
All you need to do is to go on board, 
unpack your trunks and leave them un- 
packed until you return to the starting 
port. 

All the shore excursions are taken under 
the guidance of competent men who handle 
all luggage, transportation, meals and all 
other matters that Your only 
worry is to make your clothes fit under the 
constant strain of eating good food and 
an easy life. 

The second way is either to plan before 


come up. 


hand just where you want to go and have 
your itinerary taken care of, or else just 
start out and pay as you go. By planning 
beforehand, you know just how much the 
trip will cost and will be assured of hav 
ing guides to meet you at each place you 
visit. 


A “Pay As You Go” Trip 


I took the ‘‘pay as you go’’ method as 
I wanted to try the services of as many 
companies as possible, and to acquaint the 
various railroad and steamship companies 
with the work that The Association of 
American Bank Travel Bureaus is doing in 
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this country. This association has as mem 
bers some of the most prominent travel 
bureaus in the country. Our bank is a 
member and I have charge of securing 
window displays which are circulated among 
the members. The use of these free dis 
plays more than saves the cost of the mem 
bership each year. 

I sailed from San Francisco on the 
Dollar Line. 

There were many pleasant people on 
board. The majority of them were return- 
ing to their work in the East. This meant 
long hours of interesting conversation 
about the cities and people I was going to 
visit. This is a pleasure one does not get 
on a cruise ship. 

These people seem more than anxious to 
have you get in touch with them when you 
reach their city. They literally demand 
that you call them up. This is, of course, 
very nice because they will take you to 
their special shops, and who of us are ever 
able to leave home without long lists of 
this and that which one wants? 

It is impossible for me to relate all the 
interesting sights and happenings. I was 
in riots, earthquakes, typhoons, near ship- 
wrecks. None were serious but they added 
greatly to my memories. 

Our first stop was Honolulu where we 
spent the day and then continued on to 
Japan, the land of the Ricksha and Geisha 
girl, I landed at Yokohama and from 
there went to Tokyo where I got in touch 
with the Japanese Tourist Bureau. A 
great deal of work is being done by this 
bureau to interest the American traveler 
in Japan. 

There is no doubt that many people have 
been abroad so often that the logical step 
is to go West. Japan is really an all-year- 
round country and a trip just to Japan 
and back is a delightful experience. 


Japanese Fashion For One Day 


When [I arrived in Japan I decided to 
spend at least one night in a regular 
Japanese hotel. Two of the boys I had met 
on the boat wanted to do the same thing, 
so we took a guide with us and went up to 
Nikko, which is one of the most famous 
spots in Japan. 

The guide took us to the hotel where the 
proprietor met us at the door, took our 
shoes, gave us slippers and a heavy kimona 
to wear. We went up to our room and we 
sat on the floor drinking tea while we de 
cided upon rates and food. 

After these matters were taken care of 
we went out to look at various temples and 
shrines. The snow was still among the trees 
and when we returned we concluded a bath 
would make us much warmer. The three of 
us went to the bath room where we knelt 
on the floor and soaped ourselves using a 
little wooden bucket for the purpose. Then 
the three of us together jumped in a large 
tub several times as deep as an ordinary 
one. We understood that a girl was to 
come in and wash our backs, but much to 
our relief it was a man who came. 

From there we went to our rooms for the 
evening meal, which consisted of a dozen 
or more foods all of which were eaten 
with chop sticks. We were then brought 

mats to sleep on and each given another 


kimona, which was about four inches thick, 
to sleep in. 


~~ 





the “Magic Carpet.” 
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EVERY CONTACT IS IMPORTANT 


Over 90% of the progressive, pros- 
perous families of Buffalo live in the 
areas marked on the above map by 


The patronage of these families is important to 


banks because they make use of all bank facilities in a way that 


is profitable to the bank. 


An opportune time to offer them the services of the bank comes 
when they are about to travel. They realize that the enjoyment of their 
travels will be increased if their affairs at home are properly man- 


aged in their absence. 


Banks establish timely contacts with these customers when they are 
purchasing A. B. A. Cheques, for they must come to the bank to buy 
their Cheques. And while your customers are away your contact with 
them is maintained, for on every Cheque your bank's name appears— 
an exclusive feature of A. B. A. Cheques. 


ee 
What more logical than to carry A. B. A. Cheques on your trip to the American 
Bankers Association Convention—Cleveland—September 29th to October 2nd? 





A:-B-A CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 


OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF 





AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 





An Encounter W ith A 
Ricksha Boy 


At Shanghai, I learned a valuable lesson 
about paying ricksha boys. The rule is to 
always pay them the exact amount and no 
more. When you pay them extra they at 
once start to shout and demand more. 
One night I made the mistake of getting 
off in the middle of the block where there 
were no policemen. I gave the boy a little 
bit extra and much to my confusion he 
started to make a fuss and tried to take one 
of my packages. I had to knock him down 
with my cane and make off with the feel- 
ing that a hundred men were following to 
knife me. 

After two pleasant weeks in Japan, I 
left on the next boat for Shanghai. All the 
Dollar boats spend from two to three days 
in each port so that there is plenty of 


time to see the sights, if the traveler is not 
stopping over. 


Ancient Angkor in Cambodia 


The next port was Hong Kong, where ! 
was leaving to take another line to French 
Indo China. I had met the American Con- 
sul to this country on the boat on which I 
erossed the Pacific, and he convinced me 
that it would be a gross mistake to be in 
the Far East and not see Angkor in Cam- 
bodia. All that it was necessary for me to do 
was to tell the purser a few days before 
arrival that I was getting off and that I 
wanted to board the following steamer (two 
weeks later) at Colombo, Ceylon. 

At Hong Kong I went to the office of 
Thomas Cook & Son to find out about 
getting a boat to Saigon, French Indo 
China and from there up to Angkor and to 
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I was furnished with 
had a 


the border of Siam. 
all the nee 


motor ear to meet me 


information and 
at Saigon. 


essary 


Angkor is very little known and the 
only way to get there is by river boat or 
ear. The French government is doing a 
great deal of work to get the country 


opened up. It maintains 
convenient 


may have 


bungalows at 
that the traveler 
a place in which to eat and sleep, 
road work. Within a 


intervals so 


and is doing much 


few years it should be easy to make the 
trip. The government of Siam has a daily 
train from the border down to Bangkok. 

A great deal of work is being done in 
India to make traveling easier. They 


furnish what is known as the Tourist ear, 
completely equipped with a cook, 
ator, 


refriger- 


sleeping accommodations, and so on, 


The 


for parties of from one to five people. 


ear is attached to or 


train at any 


detached from any 
station and is used during 
stay in India. 

Delhi I went to Colombo, 
various cities of India, and 
there sailed for Naples by 
I left the boat at 
desert to Cairo and then up to rejoin the 
boat at Alexandria. The American Express 
Co. handled this part of the journey for 
me. They even furnished me with a ticket 
for the tip to the dining car steward. 

When we 
my trip 


your entire 
after 
from 
Suez. 


From 
seeing 
way of 


Suez to go across the 


considered 
as I had 


and it was 


reached Naples, I 

around the world ended 
been in Europe before just a 
question of getting up to Paris and over to 
Plymouth where I sailed for home. The 
usual thing is to continue on and cross the 
Atlantie on the Dollar boat, but as I had 
been on the French Line, I 


never con 
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The MASSEY-HARRIS 


General Purpose Tractor 


ERE is the new Massey-Harris 
General Purpose Tractor. 4- 
wheel drive. Balanced Traction. Ut- 
most flexibility and ease of operation. 
pull its load any time, any 
place you would farm with a 6-horse 
team, and do it 365 days per year. 


It will 





Rear view. 30 inch clearance. 
3 point eyopengion- 4 tread 
idths 48” —60”— 66" — 76”. 


The Massey- 


Gene 


Factories: Racine, 
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Those interested in their communi- 
ty welfare who see the Massey-Har- 
ris General Purpose demonstrated 
will gladly lend their financial sup- 
port to those farmers who 
power for their general farm work, 


al Offices: Racine, 


Wis., Batavia, N. Y¥. 


Branches and Sersice Stocks at Leading Trade Centers 
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sidered that this was an excellent time to 
try their famous cuisine which I must admit 
was well up to their claims. 

After all the best part of any 
the return home 
round you 


trip is 
when your friends sur 
and gaze in awe as you unpack 
the spoils that you have brought. I certainly 
heartily recommend a trip around the world 
to any who are giving even a slight thought 


to it. I feel that even a woman traveling 











The Shiva Dagon Padoga at Rangoon in 
Burma. This is the country Kipling writes 
about in his ““The Road to Mandalay”. 


alone need not have the slightest misgiv 
ings. There was only once in the 14 or 
more countries which I visited that I felt 
the need of the language of that country. 


Ships Which Make the Cruise 


Six such are arranged by the 
Hamburg-American Line with its ship the 
‘Resolute’’; the Red Star Line with the 
‘*Belgenland’’ the Cunard Line with the 
‘*Franconia’’, and the ‘‘Samaria’’ the 
Canadian Pacific with the ‘‘Empress of 
Australia’’, and the Raymond Whitcomb 
Co. with the Chartered North German Lloyd 
‘*Columbus’’ 


eruises 


All these ships are equipped in the most 
up-to-date fashion ineluding everything for 
comfort and such special things for enter- 
tainment as swimming pools, dance floors, 
gymnasiums, libraries, and provision for 
such deck games as tennis and _ shuffle- 
board, among others. 


The ‘‘Columbus’’ leaves December 2nd 
from New York so as to get the best 


climatie conditions. 


Three Ways to Go “Round 
the World” 


FreD V. ROBINSON 


Travel companies have evolved three dis- 
tinct methods of travel around the world 
called respectively: Individual service, 
conducted tours, and cruises. By far the 
most popular of the three is the cruise. 
The majority of travelers could not afford 
the time required for a complete world trip 
by following the regular routes of trade, 
with the necessary lay-overs for connec- 
tions, so they elect to take a cruise which 
gives the maximum of port calls in the 
minimum of time. 


The claim to distinetion of the 32,000 
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ton SS Columbus World Cruise, chartered 
by Raymond & Whitcomb Company, lies in 
the fact that it covers all of the usual world 
ports, those of greatest contrast, with 
about a full month at sea eliminated. Its 
speed, makes this a practical route for busy 
executives who want to see the outstand- 
ing world cities and yet not interfere too 
greatly with their business interests as it 
takes only 108 days. 


Where The “Resolute” 


Travels 
By ArtHur G. ABRECHT 


Since Egypt, the Mediterranean and 
India are most delightful during January 
and February, while China and Japan are 
at their best during the spring months of 
March and April, the ‘eruise of the 
‘‘Resolute’’ is planned to take advantage 
the best possible weather conditions. 

The ‘‘ Resolute’’ cruise includes not only 
the attractive ports and usually 
visited by world cruises and visits to 33 
countries, but it also arranges for many 
optional excursions. Notable among these 
is one to Angkor Wat, another to Boro 
Boedoer and the Island of Bali. 

Besides Gibraltar, the French Riviera, 
Naples, Cairo, Bombay, Ceylon, Singapore, 
Java, China, Japan and Hawaii, the next 
cruise of the Resolute will visit Madeira, 
Palma de Mallorea, Greece, the Holy Land, 
French Somaliland in East Africa; the in- 
terior of India (with Agra and the Taj 
Mahal, Fatehpur-Sikri, Delhi, Benares and 
Caleutta); Penang, Prinee of Wales 
Island, Malacea, the Federated Malay 
States; Siam; Maecassar, Celebes, Borneo, 
Zamboanga, the capital of Sulu, Formosa 
the Beautiful, Peiping (Peking), Tientsia 
and the Great Wall; Korea; Kobe, Kyoto, 
Nara, Yokohama, Tokyo, Kamakura, 
Nagasaki, Beppu and others of Japan’s 
most enchanting spots. 


The Belgenland Starts Through 


The Panama Canal 
By WILLIAM C, SEABROOK 


cities 


From December 15th to April 28th, the 
‘*Belgenland’’, Red Star Line, takes her 
passengers from one thrilling sight to an- 
other. Within 48 hours after leaving chilly 
New York warmer climate is found, and 
from then on the climate is delightful. 
Sight seeing stops are made at Cuba and 
the Panama Canal, and then she stops at 
San Diego, Los Angeles, and San Francisco 
to take on the rest of her passengers. 

Her first outward bound stop is Hawaii, 
then on to the Flowery Kingdom of Japan 
for two weeks. China is next where calls 
are made at Peiping, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong and Canton. 

Manila is then visited with a stop at 


Bangkok, the colorful Siamese capital. 
Singapore, cross-roads of the East, 
Tandjong Priok, Batavia, Weltevreden, 


Buitenzorg in exotic Java, Padang in 
Sumatra, and then a run across the be- 
jewelled Indian Ocean to Ceylon, home of 
scents and spices make the trip more fasci- 
nating. The big ship will spend ten days 
in Bombay, whence all her passengers will 
be taken to the seat of the former great 
Mogul Empire at Agra and Delhi. 

Then comes the seven-day trek across the 
Arabian Sea to Egypt and the Holy Land. 


All passengers disembark at Port Tewfik 
on the Red Sea, and while some will pro- 
ceed direct to Cairo, the world’s most cos- 
mopolitan city, many will take optional 
excursions to Jerusalem and Luxor. 

Athens, Naples, the Riviera, and Gibral- 
tar will complete the regular stops, but a 
short European excursion ean then be 
made by anyone wishing it. 


The “Franconia” Includes 
Dutch ,East Indies 


By J. DouGLas MarK 


The Cunard ship, ‘* Franeonia’’, in ad- 
dition to the usual round-the-world cruise 
stops has added Belawan Deli, with its 
vast jungles and mountain ranges, still vir- 
tually unknown to white men, and its 
curious native villages of the most primi- 
tive type; Madras, the principal East 
Coast port and the center of all great mili- 
tary roads aml railways, with its exotic 
native quarters—an odd jumble of houses, 







unless your vault 
custodian 1s at 
his side 


Even after your customer rents his 
box, his access to it is controlled. 


For the renter’s key alone cannot 
enter; your vault custodian must be 
present, and his key must be 
used together with the renter’s 
before the box can be opened. 
This is your double safeguard 
against mistakes, thievery, 
and all the machinations of 
crookdom. 


The S & G Secret Key 
Changing Sealed Key Safe 
Deposit Lock is proof against 
every deterrent to good vault 
management. It is declared 
pickproof by the Underwrit- 





NEW YORK 


bazaars and narrow lanes intersected by 
the River Cooum; and Kudat, the trading 
port of Borneo and the dividing line be- 
tween civilization and the primitive, with 
luxuriant tropical forests filled with rare 
woods and gorgeous flowering plants and 
vines, and natives who are lineal descend- 
ants of the cireus poster ‘‘ wild-man.’’ 


“Grand Prix” Awarded 
Motorliner Kungsholm 


The Grand Prix for excellence of con- 
struction and artistie interior decoration 
has just been awarded the motorliner 
Kungsholm, of the Swedish American Line, 
at the World’s Fair of Shipping, Trans- 
portation and Art now being held at 
Antwerp, Belgium, according to telegraphic 
advices received at the New York office of 
the Swedish American Line. 

This is the highest prize that can be 
awarded and is a well-earned recognition. 


he renter himself 


cannot 


unlock 
this b0x 


ers’ Laboratories. The 
renter is first to see or 
touch his key; his 
signed statement in your files is 
court evidence of this. Its mainte- 
nance cost is practically nothing, for 
instead of costly resetting at the 
factory each time the box is re- 
rented, it is reset right on the box 
door! 


This is the lock that any progres- 
sive bank should use. It is the lock 
that most progressive banks already 
have adopted. For instance, the 
First National Bank, 
St. Paul, Minn. (left) 
Union Trust of De- 
troit, Bank of Amer- 
ica, Northwestern Na- 
tional, have adopted it 
as standard. A line on 
your letterhead will 
bring full information. 


SARGENT & GREENLEAF 


Incorporated 


BOSTON ROCHESTER CHICAGO 
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BANK 
LOCKS 


HE Central Savings Bank at 
Broadway & 73rd Street, 
New York, equipped its Safe 
Deposit Vaults with Yale Con- 
cealed-indicator Safe Deposit 
Locks. The President of this 
bank stated: “This lock ap- 
pealed to me for the 
reason that the cus- 
: lo e Bat ee tomers’ key could 
é me “Ss oa ¢ ‘#7 not be known until 
ty, the box was actually 

rented.” 

After the original 
installation this bank 
added 3,200 additional 
boxes in two years and 
again ordered 2,800 
making 8,000 boxes 
within three years from 
the bank opening — 
Good Locks help— 
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CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK, NEW YORK 
York & Sawyer, Architects 
Frederick S. Holmes, New York, Bank Vault Engineer 
Mosler Safe Co., Hamilton, Ohio, Builders of Vault Equipment 
Remington & Sherman Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Additional Boxes 


The country’s finest safe deposit vaults are equipped with Yale Locks 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
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THE BANKER’S CALENDAR 


DATE EVENT PLACE 

Sept. 4 Delaware Bankers Association Rehoboth 
Sept. 10-11 Indiana Bankers Association Fort Wayne 
Sept. 15-17 Morris Plan Bankers Asssociation Poland Springs, Maine 
Sept. 16-18 Mortgage Bankers Association Convention Detroit 
Sept. 17-20 Financial Advertisers Association Louisville 
Sept. 29- 

Oct. 2 American Bankers Association Cleveland 
Oct. 12-15 Investment Bankers Association New Orleans 














Make Financial Copy 
Effective 


(Continued from page 13) 

Sentence structure must be such 
that the message is quickly grasped. 
The ideas must be simple, well ar- 
ranged and vividly presented. There 
must be no doubt what is meant. 
Words must be accurate and appro- 
priate. They must impress the reader 
so he will accept the ideas featured. 
If the writer is not sure of what he 
wants to say, he is vague. That is 
why some advertisements do not 
prove resultful. They represent just 
so much type crowded in so much 
space at the bank’s expense. 

Length of sentence is important. 
The eye’s construction permits it to 
function easily within certain limits, 
but with increasing effort beyond 
these limits. If the length of sen- 
tences is such that it requires maxi- 
mum effort to focus them, the eve 
will turn away and select advertise- 
ments which allow it to funetion 
more readily. It is estimated the 
average sentence to hold the readers’ 
attention should not exeeed 25 
words. 

The skilled advertiser sees that his 
copy is coherent throughout—that 
his facts and purposes stick together. 
He arranges his material so that the 
ideas follow one another in natural 
sequence to a climax. Emphasis 
should be given to the important 
points. Advertisements that begin 
and end weakly with material of 
minor importance, fail to make a 
clear impression. 


Get Action By Suggestion 


The next thing to accomplish is to 
get action. People reach decision by 
reasoning and suggestion or a com- 
bination of the two. People as a rule 
are more susceptible to suggestion 
than reasoning; consequently action 
is produced through suggestion more 
frequently. An advertisement should 
generally make an appeal to the 
emotions though it contains ‘‘ reason 
why’”’ copy. 

The bank has become a depart- 
ment store of finance. A bank lives 
by the sale of service and credit. 
The bank has assembled something 
which is made convenient to the 
public—yet the bank that does not 
sell its various services to the public 
through constructive advertising can 
hardly expect the public to use its 
services. What kind of copy is most 
effective for a bank depends on the 
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institution, the kind of service it 
renders and the class of people it is 
trying to reach. 

Every bank has a certain person- 
ality, certain ideals and definite pol- 
icies. The advertising should reflect 
things clearly and consistently, yet 
many bank advertisements are prac- 
tically alike. 

Threadworn ideas and theories are 
out of place now. The copy that 
worked yesterday may not work to- 
morrow. We must adjust our ideas 
and copy until they are thoroughly 
adequate to do the job, to stand the 
strains of the new way.. 

The 20th Century American is no 
longer interested in the art of box- 
ing, but wants a ‘‘knockout’’—a 
thrill! How about the art of adver- 
tising? Isn’t the principle the same? 
It is that punch, that ‘‘something 
different’’ that makes everything 
popular. Financial advertising copy 
must have a ‘‘ wallop,’’ be easily read 
and easily understood. It must be 
something different, new, novel, 
unique and yet sane and sound, to 
attract attention, create an interest 
and get definite action. 

The banks, too many of them, are 
still in the horse and buggy age, with 
their advertising copy. It lacks 
punch necessary to make the average 
individual sit up. If the banks are 
going to ‘cash in’ on their advertis- 
ing, they will have to give the 20th 
Century American something 
and different in financial copy. 

The first step is to eut down the 
length of the copy more than half, 
increase white space and set it up in 
a way no one can miss. The adver- 
tiser must compete with the head- 
lines. He must stop the reader with 
his advertisements. 

Our manner of life is more rapid, 
varied and efficient than ever before. 
The average modern mind is con- 
siderably overfed and unable to 
analyze and organize all it acquires. 
You do not help by crowding all the 
copy you can in a small advertise- 
ment or folder requiring consider- 
able time to read the digest. When 
writing copy, be brief, be original, be 
constructive. 





new 


A Competition In 


Management 
(Continued from page 8) 
rather than form of organization 
have, I believe, been chiefly respon- 
sible. 


Every form of organization has 
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Satisfactory 
Correspondent 


Service 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 
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some imperfections and the inde- 
pendent must meet competition by 
being more human, more neighborly, 
more helpful, than ever before. He 
must combine the best that any bank- 
ing organization can offer in the way 
of management and safety with those 
personal elements, those intimate and 
individual characteristics which 
humanize and for which great organ- 
izations are interminably striving. 
The American people are idealists. 
They transact business with their 
hearts more than their heads or their 


purses. They have a keen sense of 
sportsmanship. They have a great 


admiration for individual initiative. 


They believe in the right of every 
man to be as great as the greatest. 
But, at length, they become impatient 
of the business man or banker who, 
through inefficiency, ignorance or 
laziness, imposes upon them and tries 
to draw a stipend for an inadequate- 
ly rendered service. 

The elimination of weak banks will 
undoubtedly continue. But the well- 
managed bank will have nothing to 
fear. Its management can always re- 
tain the initiative, can choose for it- 
self among various courses or at least 
ean safeguard the interests of its 
stockholders and customers, and ean 
dictate its own terms and conditions 
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How I Would Plan 
Advertising 
(Continued from page 30) 
nats, 
Miscellaneous .. 
advertising ..... 
Local magazines 
National financial maga- 
Out-of-town newspapers 1.80% 
Local directories 
National directories 


Progressive Management 


and Exceptional Service 


7 
YM: 


CHICAGO TRUST 
--COMPANY:-: 


Complete Trust Service 
Real Estate Loans 


Gift advertising ....... 02% 
It must be remembered that a 
definite detailed budget must be sub- 
ject to revision during the year. No 
advertising manager can see months 


ete.. 5.20% in advance all the special opportu- 

pe awe 3. 02% nities and contingencies which may 
2.80% arise. 

ibaa 220% For instance, during the past few 

pasate Si 2.10% months one Mid-western bank was 


fortunate to have the opportunity 
of publishing a book of national in- 
terest written by its president. This 


2.10% 


Pees 1.70% book cost over $3,000, which item 

meds 10% could not be foreseen. Letters from 

60% the country’s leaders indicate that 

maga- the value in good-will and institu- 

ee eer 04% tional recognition was worth many 
pete aia 03% times the actual cost. 
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The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO :--:- 
Banking—All Departments 
AFFILIATED 


THE NATIONAL 


REPUBLIC 
** COMPANY -: 


Investment Securities and 
Corporate Financing 
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There’s just one more point of 
interest which should be mentioned. 
Should the bank’s advertising be al- 
located and charged to the various 
departments ? 


It seems to me that the allocation 
of the various items of the advertis- 
ing budget will be decided by the 
auditing department of each bank 
and what difference does it make as 
long as the advertising well done 
yields a dividend of profitable busi- 
ness ? 


Group Investments 


And Trusts 


(Continued from page 17) 


remain separate entities in every 
way, that the management and the 


responsibility for passing on loans 
and shaping policies applicable to the 
local community rests with the men 
in the member bank. 

There were three things not so 
emphasized that were quickly ap- 
parent, however, when first an- 
nouncements of the organizations of 
the groups were made. First, the 
logical creation of a more unified, 
systematized, and centralized plan 
of advertising ; second, the opportu- 
nity presented for more efficient 
buying of equipment and material 
not readily obtainable to advantage 
in smaller towns and standardiza- 
tion along this line; third, (and this 
is a feature that I am concerned with 
in this article) the opportunity for 
small banks to make investments 
more readily and with all the ad- 
vantages of experience and of an 
analysis department, that no small 
bank could hope to maintain. 

Not only will it be increasingly 
possible for a group member bank, 
through such a company, to handle 
its investment problems more satis- 
factorily, but it will be advantageous 
from both the standpoints of buying 
and selling and advantage can be 
taken of private wire service main- 
tained. The really big thought is 
that investments can be made in 
high-grade securities at more advan- 
tageous prices than formerly. 

Another feature working out 
along with the organization of such 
companies as will handle securities 
is the extension of trust company 
functions beyond the larger centers 
and into the smaller towns. This is 
a big question. The whole thought 
is still in embryo. Perhaps it will be 
some time before it works out to any- 
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thing like the definiteness of the se- 
eurities buying and selling part of 
group banking, but eventually either 
by extension of trust facilities out- 
ward or the creation of new trust 
companies or departments in smaller 
banks, this work will be developed. 


Signals In Handwriting 
(Continued from page 16) 
extravagance in ideas, thought and 
method. Wastefulness and extrava- 
gance is represented by the waste of 
ink and writing material. No econ- 
omy has been attempted. The ver- 
tical style (that is, the straight up 
and down manner of writing), and 
the final strokes, which are all cut 

off, show selfishness in his nature. 

No matter where one may find 
this kind of writing, it always repre- 
sents the person who is a natural 
lover of luxury, ease and comforts. 
Such a writer will always bet on the 
races, he will ever be found where 
sports are in progress, where money 
ean be placed and he will place it. 

Specimen No. 2 represents another 
sort of extravagance. It is also wide 
writing, but occasionally it draws it- 
self together in the most unexpected 
places. Observe the word ‘‘did’’. 
This drawing together of a word in 
large writing shows a nature that 
includes evasion, deceit and a real 
lack of candor. 

This person attempts to keep his 
enjoyment of material things from 
his friends. That is why he draws 
his letters together now and then. 
No one would ever suspect him of 
betting, of hitting the high spots and 
enjoying the bright lights, except as 
an occasional diversion. 

The large flourishes, bows and 
loops, express a patronizing air, and 
display many evidences of preten- 
sion and vanity. This writer would 
be quite out of place in any position 
where money lies loose. He would 
take it and never be found out. 
Later, he might replace it. His writ- 
ing is worse than specimen No. 1. 

A person should not be branded 
extravagant because he writes large, 
but one may be quite sure that the 
tendency will be there, nevertheless. 
If capitals are also found in the 
seript, written as in specimen No. 3, 
such writers are not only extrava- 
gant, but also vain and often vulgar. 

Generally speaking the less flourish 
and the plainer the writing, the less 
pretension, extravagance and vanity 
is reflected. 








National City brings you 
complete financial service— 


world-wide in scope. 


Your customers may wish 

to revise their holdings .. . 

strengthen your advice with 
National City facts. 





The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS + SHORT TERM 


NOTES - 


ACCEPTANCES 
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Safeguarding Customers’ Confidential 


Business 


b pene you telephone to custom- 
ers do you broadcast to listeners 
the fact that he has renewed a note, 
or discussed other confidential 
matters? If so—why not give con- 
sideration to pro- 
vision for phone 
privacy by using 
the Hush-A-Phone? 


Hush-A-Phone for 
standard desk 


phone. Snaps in- 
stantly on the 
mouthpiece. 


For the ““FRENcnH”’ Phone 
WE ANNOUNCE THE 


NEW HUSH-A-PHONE 


_ is a beautiful object in bake- 
lite having the appearance of a 
desk clock, and functioning as a 
phone silencer. Space does not per- 
mit of illustration. We will be pleased 
to send literature on either model. 


Just Write 


‘Please send literature on “French” 


Model ( ) Regular Model ( ).” 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORPORATION 


43 West 16th St., New York City 
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(Photo by Aerial Surveys, Inc.) 


An airplane view of Cleveland, the A. B. A. Convention city, locating banks and convention meeting places. 1. Central 

United National Bank, 2. Cleveland Trust Co., 3. Guardian Trust Co., 4. Midland Bank, 5. National City Bank, 6. 

Standard Trust Bank, 7. Union Trust Co., 8. Federal Reserve Bank, 9. Convention Headquarters, 10. Terminal Tower, 
11. Public Auditorium. The convention will be held from September 29 to October 2. 


Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company To Absorb Chemical 


National Associates Inc. 


Perey H. Johnston, president of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. New York and 
LeRoy W. Campbell, president of the 
Chemical National Associates, Ine. an- 
nounce that a plan has been formulated 
locking to the consolidation of the Chemical 
National Associates, Inc. with the Chemi- 
eal Bank & Trust Co., and its affiliate, 
Chemical National Co., Inec., on a basis of 
two and one half shares of Associates’ non 
voting stock for one share of the Chemical 
Bank’s stock. 


After formal action to approve the plan 
and submit it to the stockholders on both 
sides is taken by both Boards of Directors 
the notices and proxies will go forward to 
the stockholders. The charter of Associates 
will be amended so as to give holders of its 
non-voting stock the right to vote on the 
proposition. 

Under the proposed plan the Chemical 
Bank increases its capital from $15,000,000 
to $21,000,000 and its surplus and un- 
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divided profits from about $22,700,000 to 
approximately $43,700,000 or a total of 


capital funds of about $64,700,000. At the , 


same time the Chemical National Co., Ine. 
(whose stock is trusteed for the Chemical 
Rank stockholders) increases its capital 
aud surplus from $9,500,000 to $20,000,000. 
As a result, the book value of Chemical 
Bank stock on the combined basis will be 
increased from $31 to approximately $40 
per share; the par value being $10 per 
share. 

The transaction does not 
‘‘rights’’ or subscription privileges to 
Chemical Bank stockholders, as the addi- 
tional Chemical Bank shares will be issued 
to pay for the assets of Associates. Such 


involve 


assets are of a very liquid character, con- 
sisting principally of prime bonds and ac- 
ceptances, with a relatively small amount 
of stocks. 


It is proposed to continue the present 
dividend rate of $1.80 per share, or 18% 
per annum, on the increased capital. 

The Chemical Bank is one of the historic 
old banks of New York, and during the 
last several years has experienced great 
growth. 


Oklahoma City To Have 
32-Story Bank Building 


Frank P. Johnson, president, announces 
that construction work will begin at onc 
on the new 32-story building of the First 
National Bank and Trust Co. of Oklahoma 
City. 

This structure is to cost 4%4 million dol 
lars, including the site, and will be Okla- 
homa’s largest and tallest building. It will 
occupy a site of 140 by 200 feet at First 
and Robinson Streets and will tower 440 
feet above the sidewalk to the 
beacons which surmount the roof. 

The beacon tower on top of the building 
will be equivalent to 7 additional stories, 
making the building in fact just one story 
short of 40 in height. This tower will be 
provided with a staircase and will be avail- 
able to the public for observation. Lights 
in this beacon will have a visibility of 50 
miles. 

The First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany is Oklahoma’s largest financial insti- 
tution, with resources of more than 70 
million dollars. It is one of the 100 largest 
banks in the United States. 
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Chase National Acquires 
Harris Forbes Interests 


Affiliation of the Chase Bank and Harris, 
Forbes interests, whereby Chase Securities 
Corporation of New York will acquire the 
capital stock of the Harris, Forbes Com- 
panies, creating the largest organization 
for the distribution of securities in the 
United States, was announced recently. 

An official statement issued by Albert H. 
Wiggin, chairman of the governing board 
of The Chase National Bank, Lloyd W. 
Smith, president of Harris, Forbes & Co., 
New York, and John R. Macomber, presi- 
dent of Harris, Forbes & Co., Ine., Boston, 
stated that, subject to legal formalities 
and approvals, an agreement had _ been 
reached whereby Chase Bank interests and 
the Harris, Forbes interests will become 
affiliated through the acquisition by Chase 
Securities Corporation of the capital stock 
of the Harris, Forbes Company, which 
owns the various Harris, Forbes operating 
companies. As the result of the transac- 
tion, the Harris, Forbes interests will be- 
come large stockholders of The Chase Na- 
tional Bank and Chase Securities Corpora- 
tion. 

The Harris, Forbes Corporations will re- 
tain their separate identities and will con- 
tinue business as heretofore under the 
sume executive management and will be 
known as Publie Utility Associates. They 
will continue the long standing relationship 
in the distribution of investment securities 
with the Harris Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago. 


Wisconsin Group Banking 
Surveyed At A Glance 


Naturally, in these days of banking 
changes, every banker is interested in fol- 
lowing the development of group banking. 

A booklet just published is called, 
the Wisconsin Bankshares Group. This is 
a most interesting study, because within 
its pages are to be found the financial 
statements of each bank in the group, a 
list of directors of each bank, and infor 
mation regarding the other organizations 
belonging to the Wisconsin Bankshares 
Corp. 

A few pages are devoted to the organ- 
ization of the First Wisconsin Bank for 
loans and deposits. This shows the divi- 
sional arrangement of officers used by this 
bank. For example, the senior loaning of- 
ficer is a vice president in charge of all 
loans. His organization is then divide: 
into six divisions, each division having 
special responsibility for loans in from six 
to eight industries. 

The further details of this organization 
will be most helpful to any banker who 
cares to send to the Wisconsin Bankshares 
Corp. of Milwaukee for a copy. 





DAYTON KEITH, who has for many 
years been vice president of the Chicago 
Trust Co. in charge of the real estate loan 
division, was elected’a vice president of 
The National Republic Co., and will have an 
active part in the management of the com- 
pany. He will remain as vice president of 
the Chicago Trust Co. and will continue 
general supervision of the activities of the 
real estate loan division of that bank. 
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New Another 


‘New Year of Business 
Begins...This Bank 
is at Your Service... 
to Help You Make It 
'A Prosperous 


New Year..... 


President. 


Mercantile-Commerce | 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust + Eighth~ St. Charles 
St. Louis 


“Large Enough to Serve Any~ 
Strong Enough to Protect All’’ 


Wisconsin Bankshares To 
Sponsor Radio Programs 


Edward A. Bacon, vice president, an- 
nounces that Wisconsin Bankshares Cor- 
poration is sponsoring a series of weekly 
radio programs over station WTMJ, Mil- 
waukee. 


These programs feature the American 
Legion Band of the Electric Post No. 228, 
Milwaukee. This band was the winner of 
the national competition with 169 American 
Legion Bands of the annual convention in 
Louisville last fall. 


‘*Tn addition to programs by the band,’ 
stated Mr. Bacon, ‘‘other special musical 
attractions are planned during this series 
of broadcasts. Arrangements are also be- 
ing made for a number of prominent guest 
speakers to give informal talks.’’ 








John J. Foley Joins 
Albert Frank & Co. 


W. Frank MeClure, vice president, an- 
nounces the appointment of John J. Foley, 
formerly advertising manager of A. C. 
Allyn & Co., Chieago, as account executive 
ond advertising writer for Albert Frank & 
Co., Chicago office. 

Mr. Foley is well known in financial 
cireles and has had long experience in the 
investment business. He is actively engaged 
as a member of the research committee of 
the Financial Advertisers’ Association of 
America and has just completed a term as 
vice president of the Chicago Financial 
Advertisers. 

In addition to his work, Mr. Foley will 
specialize in merchandising and sales pro- 
motion. 
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Financing Agriculture’s 
Intermediate Credit Needs 


Since their organization under Act of Congress in 1923, the twelve regional : 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
have loaned over 


$500,000,000 to cooperative marketing associations 
and 


$480,000,000 to discounting institutions 
the money being used for agricultural purposes. 


Make Two Types of Loan 


The 12 banks have loaned to 92 farmers’ cooperative marketing associa- 
tions with more than a million members upon warehouse receipts, represent- 
ing about a score of staple agricultural commodities. The largest loans 
have been upon cotton, wheat, wool, tobacco and canned fruits and vege- 
tables. Practically all warehouses are state or federally licensed and the 


law permits loans not exceeding 75% of the current market volue of the 
products. 


Nearly 700 financial institutions have availed themselves through discounts 
of this medium of credit for agricultural purposes. 


FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 
Springfield, Mass. Baltimore, Md. Columbia, S. C. 







New Orieans,La. Louisville, Ky. st. i: 
St. Paul,Minn. | Omaha, Nebr, Wichita, _ 
Houston, Tex. Berkeley, Cal. Spokane,Wash. 


Charles R. Dunn, Fiscal Agent 
31 Nassau Street New York City 














OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 


G M A C obligations 


enjoy the protective background of highly liquid assets, with 
credit factors widely diversified in region and enterprise. Long 
regarded as a national standard for short term investment, they 
have been purchased by individuals, institutions and 
thousands of banks the country over. 





available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


GENERAL MoTors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN 
Executive Office 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BROADWAY at 57TH STREET ~- New York City 





CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS , OVER $80,000,000 














JULIAN M. CASE has recently been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Peoples Wayne County Bank of Detroit. 
Mr. Case is also a director of the Financial 
Advertisers Association and very active in 
its interests. 


CHARLES A. WOOD of the Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Company, New 


York, sailed on the Europa, recently, for 
Paris, where he will be associated with the 
Central Hanover’s Paris 
Office, 22 Place Vendome. 


Representative 


THEODORE ROUSSEAU, assistant 
manager of the Paris Office of the Guar- 
aunty Trust Co. of New York, has been 
decorated by the Legion of Honor. 


Henry T. Ferriss Probable 
New President of I. B. A. 


Henry T. Ferriss, executive vice presi- 
dent of the First National Co. of St. Louis 
heads the list of 22 nominations for offices 
in the Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 
as the regular 
ticket for submis 
sion to its annual 
convention in New 
Orleans, October 12 
to 15. 

Mr. 
the nominee 
for president. 
Since nomination 
by the association ’s 
board of governors 
in the past has al- 
ways been equiva- 
lent to election, it is expected that Mr. 
Ferriss will take office for the 1930-31 
term at the close of the association’s 
October meeting. He will succeed Trow- 
bridge Callaway of Callaway, Fish & Co., 
New York. 

Alden H. Little of Chicago has been 
named to sueceed himself as executive vice 
president, and Sidney R. Small, Harris, 
Small & Co., Detroit, and William J. 
Wardall, Bonbright & Company, Chicago, 
have been nominated to succeed themselves 
as vice presidents. The three new vice 
presidents selected, to succeed Willis K. 
Clark of Portland, Henry T. Ferriss of 
St. Louis, and Jerome J. Hanauer of New 
York, are Charles D. Dickey, Brown 
Brothers & Co., Philadelphia; William H. 
Eddy, Chase Securities Corporation, New 
York City; and Bernard W. Ford, Tucker 
Hunter Dulin & Co., San Francisco. Wil- 
liam T. Bacon of Bacon Whipple & Co., 
Chicago, is proposed for treasurer, and 
(. Longford Felske, Chicago, for secretary. 


selected 





Ferriss, is 











HENRY T. FERRISS 


Chemical Bank Issues Dinner 
Tickets To Out-Of-Town 


Customers 


The Chemical Bank and Trust Co. of 
New York, has an interesting method of 
providing out-of-town customers with lunch. 
Tickets have been printed reading as fol- 
lows: 

Admission Officers’ Dining Room; Seat 

-Best In The House; Date—Any Time; 
Compliments of Perey H. Johnston, Presi- 
lent. 

The ticket also has a rain check attached 
to it reading somewhat the same as the 
main ticket, but with this additional para- 
graph: 

‘*Tf unable to accept this invitation to 
luncheon upon receipt of this eard please 
retain the stub, which will always secure 
for you a hearty welcome and all the com 
forts and conveniences of our dining 


room.’’ 


Chester Price Issues Masterpiece 
on Real Estate Bonds 
Possibly, in each stage of a man’s de- 


velopment, he produces his masterpiece. 
But sometime during his life, he produees 
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a piece of work that deserves to be called 
his life’s masterpiece. It is, of course, 
difficult to say when that result is reached. 
But certainly Chester Price, assistant direc- 
tor of the business extension division of 
the National Bank of the Republie of Chi- 
cago, with which is associated the Chicago 
Trust Co., has produced a booklet worthy 
to be classed as a life’s masterpiece. 

Mr. Price has done a great deal of good 
work in the advertising of real estate 
bonds, and he has had an ideal institution 
with which to develop this work. The book- 
let in question, which is entitled ‘‘ Build 
an Estate Through Bank-Made Bonds’’ 
outlines the policies on which the business 
of the real estate department of the Chi 
eago Trust Co. has been built. 

This outline is in graphic form, each 
page bringing out with a photograph, a 
heading, and a small amount of deserip 
tive matter, an outstanding policy that 
safeguards the investor. 

For example, on one page is a picture of 
a group of business men with the heading 
‘‘This Group of Experts Must Approve 
Each Bank-Made Bond.’’ An explanation 
of how the approval is given follows. On 
another page is a picture of the executive 
committee of the bank in session with the 
heading ‘‘This Committee Must Authorize 
Each and Every Loan.’’ 

On another page is a picture of a group 
of experts with the heading ‘‘ Independent 
Examinations Are Regularly Made.’’ An 
other page shows a building under con- 
struction with the heading ‘‘ Engineers 
Inspect Every Building at Frequent In- 
tervals. ’’ 

Every banker interested in the merchan- 
dising of bonds, or in the purchase of 
bonds, will find it of genuine value to him- 
self to secure a copy of this booklet from 
Chester Price of the Chicago Trust Co., 
Chicago. 


Todd Co. Appoints Bank Officer 
to Payroll Department 


Announcement is made by the Todd Com- 
pany of Rochester, N. Y., makers of safety 
check paper, checkwriting and _ signing 
equipment and 
banking supplies, 
of the appointment 
to the newly- 
created position of 
manager of payroll 
service of William 
M. Hartzell, for- 
merly an officer of 
the Adelphia Bank 
and Trust Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Hartzell was 

W. M. HARTZELL connected with the 

Adelphia Bank 
since its organization and had an impor- 
tant part in perfecting a new system of 
disbursing wages by check which has been 
copyrighted by the bank. As payroll ex 
pert of the Todd Company he will extend 
the system, known as the Adelphia Bank 
Check Payroll System, to other banks in 
the United States. 





To be active is to gain added value 
from recreations. 





How to Recognize 


HOKUS POKUS 


In Warehouse Receipts 


A carefyl study of the legal phases of 
warehouse receipts, will reveal that only 
a warehouse receipt issued by a bona-fide 
warehouseman engaged in the business of 
warehousing for profit is safe as security. 


Receipts issued by the borrower posing 
as a warehouseman for his own economy 
and convenience have invariably been 
held invalid and useless and have brought 
about the very conditions which they were 
intended to circumvent. 


A member of the Committee on Banking 
Relations of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association in your Federal Reserve 
District will be glad to cover with you 
any details in the use of warehouse re- 
ceipts. There is no obligation whatsoever. 


For information, address the 
Committee On Banking Relations 
Merchandise Warehouse Division 


American Warehousemen’s Association 


1772 Adams-Franklin Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


Send for this Free 32-Page Booklet Containing 
Valuable Information About Merchandise 
Warehouses, of Interest to Bankers. 
Mail request to address above. 





SECURE YOUR LOANS 
TO MANUFACTURERS 
With Warehouse Receipts Covering Their Inventories 
Through the Lawrence System 
of Field Warehousing 


“Certified on Checks—Lawrence on Warehouse Receipts” 


Members American Warehouseman’s Association 


AWRENCE 


One La Salle Street 


WAREHOUSE. 


A. T. GIBSON, President 
37 Drumm St. 
San Francisco 
403 Hoyt St., Portland 


MPANY 


W. P. Story Bldg. 
Los Angeles 
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THE LARGEST PUBLISHERS OF BANKING PUBLICATIONS 
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HE first copies of the old reliable 
Bankers Directory (BLUE Book) are 
coming from the press. Thousands of 
orders are already here to be filled—but you 


still have time to order sufficient copies for 
your needs. 


Never in the history of American banking 
have so many changes taken place within a six 
months period. Five hundred and seven banks 
have closed. Hundreds more have merged with 
larger banks or joined huge banking chains. 
Literally tens of thousands of other important, 
vital changes are recorded in this latest 
BANKERS DIRECTORY. 


No bank that 7s a bank should attempt to 
do business guided by the now erroneous data in 
an old directory. It is impossible to keep your 
bank operating at top-notch efficiency without 
a new Bankers Directory. So use the coupon 
below and order your copies before it is too 
late. 


Heralding 
EW BLUE BOOK 





Rand M¢€Nally & Company 


Rand M¢Nally & Company, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


I want a copy of the July 1930 edition of the Bankers Directory. I 
will pay the $15 on receipt of the invoice for same. 


Bank 


Officer. . 


536 S. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


IN THE WORLD 
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“Overs and Shorts” 





Lauder’s Favorite Book 


The following is the story of a 
very valuable little book and the 
author of this little story is a famous 
man who shows that he has read this 
book carefully. 

‘‘My bank book is my favorite 
reading, I econ- 


fess. I do my 
work for the 
love of it be- 


cause my heart 
is in it. But a 
bank book ean 
be thrilling— 
the best literary 


THE BRANCH MANAGER 


By JULIAN M. CASE 
(With Apologies To Walt Mason) 


I’ve often wished I had the chance to 
get a job some day as manager of some 
bank’s branch to pass the time away. 
With customers he’ll joke and laugh, 


band’s check. He just signed it and 
gave it to me and that is his signa- 
ture on the bottom of the check.’ 
‘Oh, the signature is correct,’ said 
the teller. ‘But’ there is no amouht 
filled in.’ To this the young lady 
promptly replied, ‘Oh, I will have 
all there is’.’’ 





You Can't 


Escape It 

When  Diree- 
tor Cyrus Eaton 
of the Cleveland 
Trust Co. offered 


thriller in the he doesn’t do a thing, but lord it o’er to buy the Re- 
i his little staff as though he were a meet Ir & 
world. Next to king. To fat old dames he says “‘Gee puone +ron 
the Bible. the _— how aa you’ve — . be!”’ Steel Company 
" i i ecause it’s always good for biz; to ; ee ae 
bank book is the kid ’em heartily. He pats the young- sometime ago, 
world’s greatest sters on the head, if mother’s there the owners 


book. The edi- to note, 


tion of the bank 
book is too lim- 
ited. Every man 
should have his 
copy. And he 
should keep it 
for private cir- 
eulation—very 
private. No other one in the world 
should know what is in that precious 


high finance. 


bank book. The Scots have a 
proverb, ‘Aye, keep somethin’ to 
yerself ye would na tell to ony....’ 


That’s your bank book. On every 
page there ‘should be something 
nicer than on the page before, and 
every bank book should have a happy 
ending. People open the check book 
too often and the bank book not 
often enough. The check book’s too 
full of reading matter!’’—Harry 
Lauder, 





4 School For New Depositors 
Needed 


Frank C. Mortimer, president of 
the Central National Bank in Los 
Angeles. tells the following as an 
actual incident in his bank that 
brought a good laugh. 

**A young lady, recently married, 
called at the bank with the first 
check given her by the bridegroom. 
She presented it to the teller who 
said ‘I’m sorry, we cannot pay this 
check’. To which the young lady 
replied: ‘Why not? It’s my hus- 
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or mayhap gives a cent 
instead while doting parents ‘‘dote.” 
He visits round both far and near, on 
folks to get a line, and with each pretty 
blond cashier he’ll spend a lot of time. 
All’s well as long as there’s no lack 
of profits at his branch, but if it goes 
to ‘‘red’’ from “black” he’s thru with 





doubted whether 
he could finanee 
the transaction. 
Mr. Eaton is 
said to have sug- 
gested that they 
ask The Cleve- 
land Trust Com- 
pany if it 
would honor his cheek for $20,000,- 
000. Evidently he was convincing 
because the deal went through. 

Recently a Cleveland merchant 
called the Statistical Department of 
The Cleveland Trust Co. to find out 
if Mr. Eaton’s company was good 
for a $100 charge on his books. 





What Kind of Bankers in 
Jacksonville? 


It is surprising to note that the 
Jacksonville, Fla. Journal publishes 
the following ideas about bankers. 

‘No bank is complete nowadays 
without the following adjunets— 

‘‘Twenty cages with signs read- 
ing, ‘Next Window Please’. 

‘‘One porter in uniform to inter- 
fere with you when you vant to 
write a check. 

‘Three assistant cashiers to say 
they don’t know you, when you want 
to be identified. 

‘‘Ten vice presidents to sit around 
and plan foursomes for the after- 
noon.’’ 











NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 
LIMITED 


Total Resources: 


Over $1 450,000,000 


Head Office: 


15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E. C. 2 


UNION BANK OFFICE: 
Princes Street, London, E. C. 2 


OVER 1300 OFFICES 


The Bank offers 
SPECIAL FACILITIES 
for the Conduct of the Accounts of 
OVERSEAS BANKS 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 











In the business 
of manufacturing 
envelopes, too, 
there are stand- 
ards of safety, 
integrity, relia- 
bility and fair 
dealing. 


HECO ENVELOPE CO. 
4500 CORTLAND ST. CHICAGO 
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Correspondent Banks 


NEARLY a century’s accumulated experience and 
conservative progress have qualified the West- 
minster Bank to offer its characteristic service as 
a London correspondent to foreign banking es- 
tablishments. It functions through a system of 
over a thousand of its own branches in England 
and representation in every banking town in the 
world, and is amply equipped (as are the Paris 
and Brussels offices of the Westminster Foreign 
Bank) for specialized service in credits, collec- 
tions, exchange, and all the ramifications of 
commercial finance. Banking houses wishing to 
establish a London connexion are mere 
to communicate with the 


Manager 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
New York Representative 
C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, £E.C.2 
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MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
= 


A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities 
for the transaction of banking business of every 
description. It has offices in the Atlantic Liners 
“Aquitania” “Berengaria” “Mauretania” 
and with affiliated banks operates over 2500 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


The offices in Poultry and at 196 Piccadilly are 
specially equipped for the use and convenience of 
American visitors in London. 


= 


Head Office: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
Overseas Branch: 122 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 








Yoder New Publicity Director 
For Chatham Phenix 


The Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Co. New York has appointed J. P. 
Yoder, director of publicity. Mr. Yoder’s 
experience has included active service in 
the editorial field of newspapers and press 
associations in a number of the larger 
cities, principally New York, Washington, 
Boston and Chicago. For a number of years 
he was staff correspondent and held man 
agerial positions with the United Press 
Association and more recently the Inter 
national News Service. 














Weary and Alford, Architects 


Decorative cast iron features the interior of 
the new building of The Bank of Kalamazoo. 
The low counter for tellers is a modern note. 
The ceiling is decorated with a modified 
Egyptian design. This $12,000,000 bank is a 
merger of The Kalamazoo Trust and Savings 
Bank and The Kalamazoo National Bank and 
Trust Company. 





Highlights of the A. B. A. 
Convention 


Controversial issues that have arisen as 
a result of proposals to amend the Federal 
statute relating to the taxation of national 
banks by the states will be made the sub- 
ject of a special tax conference at the 
American Bankers Association convention 
to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, September 
29 to October 2. 

A feature of this convention will be a 
carefully selected exhibit of financial books, 
periodicals and services, of practical use to 
bankers in the various phases of bank 
work. Models of different types of infor 
mation files, consisting of pamphlets, cir- 


culars, statistical releases, clippings, and 


so on, will also be shown. 

A four-page daily newspaper for con 
vention delegates will come into being dur- 
ing this convention. The new paper will 
be called ‘‘Daily Clearings’’ and it will 
be printed at night and delivered under the 
door of each delegate’s room in the morn 
ing, just as regular metropolitan dailies 
are delivered. 

Mr. Allard Smith of The Union Trust 
Co., Cleveland, chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee, announces that the United 
States Navy Band will give a concert for 
convention delegates Thursday evening, 
October 2nd, in Cleveland’s Public Audi- 
torium. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE SEPTEMBER 1930 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


Strate & Town 


California 
Ventura 
Colorado 
Hotchkiss 
Longmont 
Connecticut 
Rockville 
Florida 
Daytona Beach 


Miami Beach 
(Miami P. O.) 
New Smyrna 


Georgia — 
Lithonia 
Summit 


Illinois 
Chicago 


Chicago 
Elmhurst 


Genoa 


Indiana 

_ LaCrosse 

Iowa 
Boone 
Clinton 
Fontanelle 


Muscatine 


Kansas 
Lawrence 
Niotaze 


Kentucky 
Cynthiana 


Lexington 


Wilmore 


Louisiana 
Denham Springs 


e 
Brunswick 


Maryland 


Baltimore 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Northampton 


Hamtramcel. 


Highland Park 


Wyandotte 
Minnesota 
- Pelican Rapids 
Red Wing 


Shelly 


St. Paul 


uri 
Chillicothe 
Hume 


Kansas City 
Troy 


Warrenton 


Nebraska 
Amherst 
Prague 


Wood River 
New > 


Elizabet 
Union City 


27 Mergers; 9 Consolidations; 4 Absorptions; 12 Successions; 1 Conversion; 
9 Title Changes; 4 Purchases; 1 Reorganization; 9 Taken Over 


PRESENT NAME ForMER NAME 


Bank of America of California First National Bank 
Ventura Branch, Avenue Home Savings Bank 
Branch bd 

First State Bank First National Bank and Merger 
North Fork State Bank 

First National Bank, Mead 


and Succeeds 


First National Bank Taken over 


Rockville National Bank First National Bank Absorbed 
Florida Bank & Trust Co. at Daytona Bank & Trust Co. 

Daytona Beach 
City Bank 


Fidelity Bank 


Title 
Miami Beach Bank & Trust Succeeds 


0. 
State Bank & Trust Co. and Merger 
Fidelity Bank 


Citizens & Contractors Bank Lithonia Banking Co. 
,Bank of Twin City 


Succeeds 
Peoples Bank, Summit and Merger 
Bank of Graymont, Gray- 
mont, Ga. 


State Savings Bank & Trust Public State Bank and Merger 
Co. Superior State Bank with 
State Savings Bank &Trust 


Co. 
United American Trust & Home Bank & Trust Co. 
Savings Bank 
First National Bank 


Title . 


Peoples Trust & SavingsBank Merger 
and First National Bank 

Kingston State Bank, King- Merger 
ston, and Genoa StateBank 


Genoa State Bank 


LaCrosse State Bank Citizens State Bank Reorganization 


Boone State Bank 
City National Bank 
State Savings Bank 


Farmers State Bank Taken over 

First National Bank, Lyons Taken over 

First National Bank andState Consolidation 
Savings Bank 

First Trust & Savings Bank Consolidation 
and First National Bank 


First National Bank 


First Savings Bank 
Niotaze State Bank 


Merchants Loan & Sav. Bank Succeeds 
Home State Bank, Havana, Merger 
and Niotaze State Bank 


Harrison Deposit Bank & Harrison Deposit Bank and Merger 
Trust Co. Citizens Bank 

Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. Commonwealth Bank & Tr. Merger 
Co. and Guaranty Bank & 
Trust Co. 

First National Bank 


First American Bank Title 


Livingston Bank Peoples Bank and Livingston, Merger 
Bank 

Brunswick National Bank Topsham & Brunswick 25ct Consolidation 
Savings Bank and Bruns- 
wick National Bank 

Maryland Trust Co. Maryland Trust Co., Conti- Merger 
nental Trust Co. and 
Drovers & Mechanics Nat. 
Bank 


Atlantic National Bank of Beacon Trust Co. and Atlan- Consolidation 
Boston tic National Bank of Boston 

Northampton National Bank Northampton National Bank Title 
& Trust Co. 


Peoples Wayne County Bank First State Bank, Dime Sav. Merger 
Bank, First National Bank, 
Hamtramck State Bank & 
Peoples Wayne County Bk. 

Peninsular State Bank and Consolidation 
Peoples Wayne County Bk. 

Peoples Wayne County Bank Peoples State Bank Succeeds 


Peoples Wayne County Bk. 


Otter Tail County State Bk. First State Bank, Erdahl Taken over 

Red Wing National Bank & Security National Bank & Title 
Trust Co. Trust Co. 

State Bank of Shelly Farmers State Bank Taken over 

First State Bank St. Paul National Bank and; Merger 
Payne Ave. State Bank 

First National Bank Peoples Trust & Savings Bk. Merger 
and First National Bank 

Hume Commercial Bank and Merger 
Hume State Bank 

Baltimore Bank Twelfth Street Bank Succeeds 

Farmers & Mechanics Sav. Peoples Bank and Farmers & Merger 
Bank Mechanics Savings Bank 


Commercial State Bank 


Commerce Bank Citizens Bank Succeeds 
First National Bank Commercial State Bank ‘Purchased 


Bank of Prague Farmers & Merchants Bank Merger 


and Bank of he 
Purchased 


Farmers State Bank First National Ba 


Peoples Banking & Trust Co. Peoples National Bank 


Title 
Merchants Trust Co. 


Highland Trust Co. of N. J. Merger 
and Merchants & Manu- 
facturers Trust Co. 
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How CHANGED 


. 
$ 25,000 $ 


SuRPLUs & 


CAPITAL Pacpess PRESIDENT 





7,500J. E. Hanson 
100,000 153,650 W. E. Letford 
50,000 58,160C. E. Dyal 
100,000. 50,000.R. Saunders 
Surplus 
75,000 —-33,610T. L. Howell 
| 
25,000 2,600. R. H. Tribble 
25,000 26,500J. L. Roundtree 
| 
500,000 260,410 A. K. Foreman 
750,000} 250,000. C. Hall 
150,000 eT eee 
50,000 25,000 P. A. Nehring 
25,000 12,500 R. C. Adams 
100,000 37,000'T. L. Ashford 
"40,000 °° 16,000C. T. Launder 
200,000 112,9908. G. Stein 
| 
25,000 20,400 W. M. Newmark 
75,000 170,140M. C. Swinford 
250,000 81,3001. J. Porter 
25,000 8,160 H. L. McLean 
66,000 15,550 W. E. Morriss 
.H. E. Boyce 
8,875,000' 10,800,000\G. S. Mumford 
400,000 547,350J. C. Friedel 
300,000 277,010H. B. Ward 
100,000 197,030,H. Roehrig 
25,000 10,500.C. D. Haugen 
15,000 10,000Jens Foss 
100,000 69,020E. C. Turnquist 
100,000' 25,000J. T. Milbank 
Surplus 
15,000 3,000J. T. Lee 
100,000 46,590G. H. Buecking 
50,000,  64,000H. F. Childers 
30,000). .......,| Emil Roehrig 
25,000 6,140R. L. Hart 
25,000 7,000 E. E. Placek 
50,000 25,130 R. Durtschi 
"300,000" 465,820,F. C. Ferguson 


CasHIER 


J. M. Argabrite, 
Manager 


C. E. Myers 
W. T. Coon 


B. P. Cordell 
C. L. Clements 
IE. M. Webster 


iJ. DeJ. Turner 
IR. W. Durden . 


L. S. Kantrow 


M. Johnson 


A. E. Hammer- | 
schmidt 


lw. E. Tennell 


IC. W. Sparks 


H. J. Stuhlmiller 
IE. E. Bloom 


|F. C. Whipple 
E. R. Gossett 
F. L. Snyder 


W. G. Bush 


{Elmer Brown > 


J. Spencer, Jr. 


IE. F. Hanscom 


A. W. Michalak 


R. W. Ladendorf 
A. C. Milne 


H. O,. Wagner 


Ed. Engelstad, 
Asst. Cash. 
|H. L. Johnson 


IV. J. Gladieux 


iH. L. Curtis 
IG. E. Powell 
IE. C. Dickenhorst 


J. A. Bebermeyer 


A. T. Reynolds 
|Max Vlasak 


IE. B, Person 


E. Fanning, 
Treasurer 


(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


State & Town 


New York 
Mt. Vernon 


North Carolina 
Liberty 


Ramseur 


North Dakota 
Berlin 


Casselton 


Edmore 
Larimore 


Starkweather 


Ohio 


Loudonville 
South Charleston 


Oklahoma 
Kingfisher 


Oklahoma City 
Pennsylvania 
Belle Vernon 


Brookville 


Meadville 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 
Red Lion 
Wilkinsburg 


South Carolina 
Edgefield 


South Dakota 
Colome 
Tennessee 
Greeneville 
Texas 
Hutto 
Stanton 
Virginia 
Aylett 


Washington 


Seattle 
West Virginia 
Logan 
Morgantown 
Welch 
Wisconsin 
Clintonville 


Milwaukee 


Conservative Methods Produce 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Present NAME ForMER NAME How CHANGED 


Mt. Vernon Trust Co. American National Pank & Merger 


Trust Co. and Mt. Vernon 


Trust Co 
Page Trust Co. (Liberty Bank of Liberty Succeeds 
Branch of Aberdeen) 
Page Trust Co. (Ramseur Bank of Ramseur Succeeds 


Branch of Aberdeen) 


Farmers & Merchants State State Bank of Grand Rapids, Purchased 


CAPITAL 


SURPLUS & 


> " » 
» 9EN 
PRorits PRESIDENT 


$ 1,500,000'$ 1,688,750 M. D. Stiles 


20,000 
Bank Grand Rapids, N. Dak. 
Casselton State Bank Farmers Security Bank, Taken over 20,000 
Chaffee 
Union State Bank Farmers State Bank,Fairdale Succeeds 15,000 
Elk Valley State Bank Arvilla State Bank, Arvilla, Consolidation 20,000 
and Elk Valley State Bank 
State Bank of Starkweather Bank of Garske, Garske, Purchased 15,000 
Farmers & Savings Bank Farmers Bank and First & Merger 150,000 
Savings Bank 
First State Bank Farmers & Traders Banking Taken over 50,000 
Co., South Solon 
Peoples National Bank a & Merchants Bank, Taken over 
Loya 
City National Bank & Tr. Co. Farmers National Bank Title 200,000 
Valley Deposit & Tr. Co. Peoples National Bank,North Absorbed 
Belle Vernon, Pa. (Belle 
Vernon P. O.) 
Brookville Title & Tr. Co. Bank of Knox Dale, Knox Consolidation 125,000 
Dale and Brookville Title 
& Trust Co., Brookville 
ey. National Bank & Merchants National Bank Title 125,000 
rust Co. 


Bankers Trust Co. of Phila- Bank of Philadelphia & Trust Consolidation 
delphia Co. and Bankers Trust Co. 


of Philadelphia 
Central-Penn National Bk. 


Co 
First National Bank 


(Edgefield Branch) 
Bank of Colome 


Citizens National Bank 
First National Bank 


of Tappahannock) 


First National Bank 


4,876,800 


Central National Bank and Merger 3,040,000 
OS Penn National Bank 
First National Bank & Trust Red Lion First National Bank Merger 225,000 
and Red Lion Trust Co. 
Central National Bank and Consolidation 400,000 
First National Bank 
Peoples State Bank of S.C. Bank of Edgefield and Farm- Succeeds 
ers Bank 
Wewela State Bank Succeeds 25,000 
Citizens Savings Bank Conversion 75,000 
First National Bank inHutto Hutto National Bank Title 25,000 
Home National Bank Absorbed 25,000 
Southside Bank (Aylett Br. South Side Bank, Walkerton Merger 
Branch and Aylett Branch 
Washington Mutual Sav. Bk. Continental Mutual Savings, Merger 
Bank and Washington 
Mutual Savings Bank 
Bank of Logan & Trust Co. Merger 150,000 
and First National Bank 
Bank of the Monongahela Federal Savings & Trust Co. Absorbed 300,000 
Valley , and Union Bank & Tr. Co. ’ 
McDowell County Nat. Bk. First National Bank Taken over 250,000 
Clintonville State Bank and Merger 100,000 


First National Bank 
First National Bank 
Marine National Exchange Marine National Bank and Merger 
Pank National Exchange Rank 


rented to new customers. 


added and 1,620 safe deposit boxes were 


2,200,000 


president; J. C. 


11,300 A. E. Shockman 
7,000 J. R. Carley 


1,370 Theo. Albrecht 
5,150Clay Larimore 


6,480 Theo. Albrecht 
30,000 J. J. Stitzel 


Surplus 
52,480 R. Elder 


D. W. Hogan 


341,120 D. T. Dennison 


366,120J. E. Reynolds 
2,596,5408S. H. Barker 


11,187,270 A. D. Swift 
453,660 C. S. LaMotte 
507,470A. K. King 


2,500 Chas. St. John 
eGvieee aha J. H. Rader 


eae T. N. Mauritz 
75,330 A. L. Houston 


211,260 N. Jackson 
200,000 H. A. Abbott 
295,000 L. J. Rhodes 
142,000 H. W. Anthes 


1,200,000G. W. Augustyn 


CASHIER 


D. B. Donovan, 
Treasurer 
B. W. Browe1 


E. Leonard 


F. B. Sullivan 
E. T. Carley 


O. Braaten 
J. W. Chapman 


O. M. Olafgren 


D. C. Nouse 


T. 8. Orbison 


Harry Jensen 


W. C. Ferry. 
Treasure: 


E. G. Otey 


E. Ristine, 
Treasure 


A. H. Ashby 
J. B. Warner 


Kenneth Black 


O. H. Pelletier 
E. L. Chase 


E. E. Brown 
Jim Tom 


A. D. Dickey 
W. R. Tabler 
T. A. Johnston 
F. E. Ruth 


G. D. Prentice 


Parsons, vice president 


Good Results in Campaign 


Methods characterized by dignity and 
conservatism to an exceptionally high de- 
gree produced more than $46,362,114 in 
new business for the Public National Bank 
of the City of New York. 

No public seoreboards or lobby posters 
of any kind were used. In fact, anyone 
walking into any of the offices of the bank 
would have seen no visual evidence that a 
new business program was in progress. 

Directors, officers and employees, work- 
ing together, brought in this new business, 
in three month’s time. They were aided by 
customers of the bank who brought in 697 
new accounts. 6,366 new special accounts 
averaging $377 were produced. 1,916 
checking accounts averaging $3,120 were 
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This campaign was organized and super- 
vised by T. Harris Smith Associates, Inc. 
Chicago. 


Mortimer Announces 
New Bank Name 


Frank C. Mortimer announces that the 
Western National Bank in Los Angeles is 
changed to Central National Bank in Los 
Angeles. Control and management of the 
bank recently passed into the hands of 
Frank C. Mortimer, Dain Sturges, Harold 
G. Ferguson, Mare F. Mitchell, and as- 
sociates. 

The new officers are: Frank C. Mor- 
timer, president; Dain Sturges, executive 
vice president-cashier; J. B. McCook, vice 


secretary; P. W. Lacy, assistant vice presi 
dent; L. J. Evans, assistant cashier. 





Lonsdale Suggests a Way to 
Get Your Share 


Writing in Printers Ink for July 24, 
John G. Lonsdale, president American 
Bankers Association, states that one of 
the best methods yet devised for enabling 
the bank to get its share of the customer’s 
dollar is education through advertising. 

Quoting, he says: ‘‘The wise bankers 
today are not neglecting to make sane use 
of the printed word. They must keep their 
names before the public and impress upon 
those who read their message the value of 
thrift planning for the financial future.’’ 
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BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


6 State Banks; 6 National Banks; 4 Reopened Banks 


Strate & Town 








Name or Bank 


. ScuRPLus 
CaprraL > Leap 








a Paovrse PRESIDENT CASHIER 

Okeechobee Citizens Bank $ 15,000 H. L. Chandler D. 8. Hudson 
Georgia ; 2 

Surrency Exchange Bank 15,000 T. R. Siebermann Lawton Dent 

Decatur Peoples Loan & Trust Co. (Reopened) 50,000 $ SSRGee eee ——issti—“(iéi«CN A ewe CS 
lows 

Linn Grove First State Bank 25,000 5,000 L. F. Pingel A. J. Seott, Asst. Cash 

uri 
St. Louis Mercantile-Commerce National Bank in St. Louis * 350,000 75,000 J°G. Lonsdale G.R. Alexander 
Surplus 

Nebraska . 

Valparaiso Oak Creek Valley Bank (Reopened) 25,000 5,000 J. W. Pokorny R. E. Novak 

Surplus 

New Mexico 

New Hobbs Hobbs State Bank 25,000 W. M. Snyder L. M. Reynolds 
New York 

Jackson Heights See Ge ee SE ee OC kh ha tenchindicdvckecbwidseeesnteia maleate eee 

Boro of Queens 

Odessa First National Bank 50,000)... 2.2... F. C. Campbell H. C. Keller 
North Carolina 

Faison Bank of Faison (Reopened) 25,000; ..........1k. W. Lane R. M. Browder 

Franklinton Citizens & Commercial Bank (Reopened) 50,000 26,870 E. J. Cheatham A. E. Henderson 

hio 

Cleveland Capital Bank 100,000 25,000 J. H. Jones E. L. Green, Treasurer 
Oklahoma te? : 

Tulsa Fourth National Bank 250,000 50,000 W. O. Buck J. K. Berry 
Pennsylvania ‘ see 

Lemoyne West Shore National Bank 100,000 . . . C. M. Mussebaum I. W. Appler 
South Carolina 

Swansea Peoples State Bank of S.C., Swansea Branch — ijk 888k ce cece cece eeeeee E. W. Austin, Asst. Dist. Cash 
South Dakota 

Chamberlain First National Rank & Trust Co. 25,000 12,500 F. B. Stiles 


Why A Business Fails 


Members of the staff of the University 
of Illinois recently analyzed the financial 
statements of a group of industrial con- 
cerns that had gone into the hands of re- 
eeivers. The results of this analysis are 
reported in Bulletin No. 31 of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, which may be secured by 
addressing the University at Urbana, Il. 

A few of the things found are as fol- 
lows. 

The current assets to total assets ratio 
decreased in the last seven years before 
failure, the cash item showing the least 
sign of weakness. 

The fixed assets to total assets ratio in- 
creased in the last seven years before fail- 
ure. Therefore, the decrease in the current 
assets to total assets ratio was partially 
offset by the inerease in the fixed assets to 
total assets ratio and partially by the in- 
crease in the other assets to total assets 
ratio. 

The current liabilities to total assets 
ratio showed increases in each of the last 
three years before failure. 

The long term debt to total assets ratio 
increased in the last eight years before 
failure. 

The preferred stock to total assets ratio 
increased in general in the last seven years. 

The sales to total assets ratio declined in 
general throughout the period, although a 
slight increase is to be noted in the two 
years immediately preceding failure, due 
to decreases in total assets. 

The cost of sales to sales ratio increase: 
generally throughout the period, exceeding 
100% in the fourth year before failure and 
not receding below this point in the final 
years. 

The net worth to total assets ratio 
steadily decreased throughout the 10-year 
period before failure showing a constant 
reduction in the stockholders’ equity. 

The working capital to total assets ratio 
likewise decreased throughout the period, 
the last four years showing the sharpest 
decline, 
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To Encourage Improved 
Conditions 


An experience is deseribed in the July 
24 issue of Printers Ink which illustrates 
a method that might well be used by banks 
to help improve general business condi- 
tions. 

The article describes the method used by 
the Standard Home Utilities, Ine. of Chi- 
cago. At the bottom of each advertise- 
ment published by this concern in the news- 
papers is run this line ‘‘Buy something 
from somebody. We all prosper together.’’ 

Now, when optimism is needed, banks 
may help in some such manner as this. 





Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank Debentures 


With low rates current on short-term 
securities, considerable interest is being 
manifested in Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank Debentures, which are completely 
tax-exempt and usually yield a somewhat 
higher return than short-term government 
securities. 

While the entire capital stock of the 
federal intermediate credit banks, amount- 
ing to $60,000,000 in all, is subseribed by 
the United States Treasury, each of the 12 
banks is a corporate entity. Each bank 
serves a district identical with the corre- 
sponding federal land bank district. 

To date, only $30,000,000 of the author- 
ized eapital has been paid in, the remain- 
ing $30,000,000 remaining subject to call. 

Under the act of Congress which created 
them, the federal intermediate credit banks 
are authorized to issue debentures for 
periods of from three to nine months. 
These debentures are secured in one of 
two ways: 

1. By the pledge of warehouse re- 

ceipts issued to cooperative marketing 

associations for the storage of approved 
agricultural crops, chiefly cotton, 
wheat, wool and tobacco. Advances 
against warehouse receipts are limited 


R. E. Montgomery 


by law to not more than 75% of the 

market value of the products stored. 

2. By farmers’ notes discounted by 
financial institutions and originally 
issued for agricultural purposes. 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank De- 

bentures are eligible for purchase by banks 

and other financial institutions for their 
secondary reserves. They may be purehased 
by any federal reserve bank when not more 
than six months from the date of maturity. 

During recent months, these debentures 
have been issued in monthly installments, 
dated the fifteenth of the month of issue. 
The maturities vary with the issue but 
usually range from six to nine months. 
The amount of the issue varies with the 
eurrent requirements of the federal inter- 
mediate eredit banks. The largest issue 
released so far this year was in July, for 
$15,000,000. Every issue has found a ready 
sale. 

The debentures may be purchased from 
any Intermediate Credit bank or direct 
from the fiseal agent, Charles R. Dunn, 31 
Nassau St., New York City. 


Midland Bank Statement Shows 
Increased Capital 


In its statement as of June 30, 1930, the 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London, shows capital 
of £14,091,201 and a reserve fund of the 
same amount. This is an increase over 
June 1929 of £1,658,133 in each item. 

Total assets are £436,892,733, a decrease 
of £39,955,427 since June 1929. 

For the first time the statement shows 
Midland Bank Exeeutor and Trustee Co., 
Ltd., loans on behalf of clients £130,233; 
Belfast Banking Co., Ltd. Govt. of North- 
ern Ireland Guaranteed Loans Account, 
£1,800,000; other properties and work in 
progress for extension of the 
£1,276,331. 

The Midland Bank is the second largest 
bank in the world with deposits of $1,838,- 
926,000. The Chase National Bank is first 
with $2,065,434,799. 


business 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements wil! be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted Send cash with vour order 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MONTHLY will be forwarded promptiy 





PRINTING 
Omahs Printing Company, 18th and Farnam 
8Sts., Omaha, U. 8. A. Lithographers, Embossers, 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 7*-12 ti. 


Banks Reported Closed 


59 State Banks; 1 Private Bank: 
9 National Banks 


* Indicates Press Report 


Arkansas 
Caddo Gap—Bank of Caddo Gap 
Cove—Bank of Cove 
De Queen—Bank of De Queen 
Horatio—Bank of Horatio 
McCaskill—Bank of MeCaskill 
Pine Bluff—National Bank of Arkansas 
California 
San Diego—California Savings & Com- 
mercial Bank 
Florida 
Canal Point—Bank of Canal Point 
Lake Worth—First Bank of Lake Worth 
Orlando—Orlando Bank & Trust Co. 
Reddick—Reddick State Bank 
Illinois 
Chambersburg—* Chambersburg 
Bank 
Chieago—Binga State Bank 
Chieago—Citizens Trust & Savings Bank 
Chicago—Roosevelt Bankers State Bank 
Dahlgren—Dahlgren State Bank 
Dakota—Dakota State Bank 
Gilman—Gilman State & Savings Bank 
Green Valley—Green Valley Bank 
Oak Park—Central Oak Park State Bank 
Warren—-State Bank of Warren 
Indiana 
Edinburg—Farmers National Bank 
Gary—American State Bank 


State 


Iowa 
Clinton—First National Bank of Lyons 
Clinton—Lyons Savings Bank 
Davenport—Peoples Trust & Savings 
Bank 
Delaware—Delaware Savings Bank 
Drakesville—Bank of Drakesville 
Hornick—Commercial Bank 
Linn Grove—First National Bank 
Moravia—Farmers & Merchants Savings 
Bank 
Peru—Peru Savings Bank 
Kansas 
Wichita—*Guarantee State Bank 


Wichita—*Guarantee Title & Trust Co. 
Massachusetts 
Springfield—*A. Romano, Banker 
Michigan 
(Comins 
Detroit 
Glennie 
& Co. 
Hersey 


Comins Bank of Chas. D. Lewis 
Wojcik 4% Savings Bank 
Glennie Bank of Moses Marks 


Hersey Banking Co. 
Minnesota 
Chisago City—Farmers State Bank 
Plummer—First State Bank 
Missouri 
Bronough—Peoples State Bank 
Dudley—Farmers Bank 
Montgomery City—Farmers & Merchants 
Bank 
New Hampton—First State Bank 
Northview—Bank of Northview 
Weston—Railey & Bro. Banking Co. 
Nebraska 
Arnold—Security State Bank 
Denton—Denton State Bank 
Monowl—Ponea Valley State Bank 
Norfolk—Nebraska State Bank 
North Carolina 
Newbern—*Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 
Newbern—* Eastern Bank & Trust Co. 
Sylva—Tuckaseegee Bank 
North Dakota 
Galesburg—Galesburg State Bank 
Litchville—First National Bank 
Ohio 
Jeffersonville—Farmers Bank 
Oklahoma 


Tulsa—-Produeers National Bank 


Oregon 
Harper—Harper State Bank 
Pennsylvania 
Connellsville—Citizens National Bank 
Connellsville—Union National Bank 
South Carolina 
MeCormieck——-Farmers Bank 
Swansea—-*Bank of Swansea 
South Dakota 
Yankton—Farmers 
Bank 


Texas 
Port Arthur—Gulf Bank & Trust Co. 


Vermont 
West Rutland—West Rutland Trust Co. 


West Virginia 
Kimball—First National Bank 


Wisconsin 
Luek—Bank of Luck 
Plum City—Plum City State Bank 


& Merchants State 


J. K. BERETTA, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, San Antonio, 
Texas, announces the election of Henry M. 
Hart as vice president and cashier and of 
S. A. Chapman as assistant cashier. 


BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


*Indicates Press Report 
2 State Banks; 1 National Bank 


State & Town NaME OF BANK 


Kansas 
Ft. Scott *Fowler State Bank 

The Security National Bank 
of Independence 


Independence 


Missouri 


St. Charles *Security Savings Rank of 


St. Charles 


64 


CapPImTaAL 


$250,000 


SURPLUS & 


[8 NDENT 
ProFits CoRRESPONDE 





Martin Miller and Sen. Harry 
Warren, among organizers 
. H. E. West, 
Box 383, Independence, Kan. 
$25,000 Dr. August Westerfeld, and Edw. 
Huncker on board of Directors 


50,000 
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Rand MeNally & Co.. . 
Rivet Grip Steel Co. . 
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Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc.... . 
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